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by  Judith  Bair 

Tlie  university,  in  its  land-grant  role,  is  committed  to  assisting  Maryland 
farmers  to  thrive,  and  that  often  means  guiding  them  into  non-traditional 
practices  and  teaching  them  the  latest  business  and  marketing  techniques. 
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(3  0N  A MARYLAND  FAMILY  FARM 

by  ]oe  Sugarman 


EXTRAORDINARY  LIVES,  COMMON  TIES 

by  Dianne  Burch 


Adele  Stamp  (above)  exemplifies  the  life 
achievement  that  unites  the  21  esteemed  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  honored  as  the  inaugu- 
ral inductees  into  the  newly  created  University 
of  Maryland  Alumni  Association  Hall  of  Fame. 


Meet  the  lagers,  Maryland  farmers  since  1849. 
New  technologies,  economic  misfortune  and  sub- 
urban sprawl  may  have  altered  their  way  of  life, 
but  not  their  reliance  upon  one  another  or  their 
love  for  the  land. 
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WHAT'S  EATING  AMERICANS? 

by  Lisa  Gregory 

In  this  land  of  plenty  we  choose  to 
heap  our  plates  with  plenty  that's 
not  good  for  us,  then  lament  the 
ever-upward  tipping  of  the  scales. 
College  of  Agriculture  nutritionists 
and  researchers  share  their  findings 
on  those  gnawing  diet  pangs. 


FIRST-WORD 


Are  you  old  enough  to  remember  Sunday  drives  in  the  country?  I think  it  was  post- 
war (that's  World  War  II,  of  course),  when  gasoline  was  no  longer  rationed  and  rub- 
ber tires  were  not  premium  items  that  the  Sunday  drive  was  at  its  popular  peak.  The 
family  would  finish  dinner  at  2 o'clock  or  so  and  pile  into  the  sedan  to  enjoy  some 
fresh  air  and  scenery.  There  were  roads  then  that  were  not  lined  with  shopping 
malls,  fast  food  places,  tract  houses  and  gas  stations,  roads  that  wandered  and  dipped  through 
woods  and  farms,  along  rivers  and  up  to  scenic  overlooks. 

The  pace  was  meandering  (hence  the  expletive,  ''Sunday  driver!"),  and  every  cow  and  gate  and 
isolated  cottage  got  its  due  attention.  Our  family  might  stop  at  the  crest  of  a hill  to  visit  acquain- 
tances of  tenuous  connection  so  the  kids  could  get  out  and  run 
wildly  down  a cedar-and-rock  strewn  pasture  to  the  smallest 
creek,  with  the  freshest,  coolest  water  scooped  up  by  hand  or 
better  yet  with  a tin  ladle  Mrs.  Losey  would  provide. 

The  lure  of  those  Sunday  drives  was  always  toward  the 
open  space,  the  wide  horizon,  the  perfect  sunset.  Cows  were 
good,  chickens  in  the  road  even  better,  and  horses  were  the 
best.  The  scattered  evidence  of  human  habitation  was  reassur- 
ing, and  farming  seemed  a romantic  adventure  meant  for  a dif- 
ferent strain  of  people. 

In  the  1970s,  many  young  people  rode  a wave  of  nostalgia 
that  led  down  the  superhighways,  out  of  the  cities  and  suburbs 
that  had  swallowed  up  country  roads,  to  get  "back  to  the 
land."  There  it  was  confirmed  that  farming  was  not  a romantic 
adventure  and  that,  indeed,  it  might  be  meant  for  a different 
kind  of  human.  There  was  only  admiration  for  the  natives  who 
woke  at  dawn,  worked  'til  dusk,  ate  heartily  and  slept  soundly  unless  it  was  lambing  season  or  a 
possum  was  into  the  hen  house.  There  was  awe  at  the  intuitive  understanding  of  weather,  crops 
and  animals,  and  wonder  at  the  array  of  tools,  equipment  and  skills  farmers  and  their  families  had 
at  hand,  in  working  order.  There  was  envy  of  the  close  bonds  and  shared  values  in  those  rural  com- 
munities, and  gratitude  for  the  friendliness  and  gentle  education  from  farming  neighbors. 

My  sons  were  raised  on  200  acres  in  wild,  wonderful  West  Virginia,  on  a pseudo-farm  with  all 
the  trappings  and  livestock  of  agriculture,  but  a dearth  of  talent  for  farming  so  typical  of  us  back-to- 
the-landers.  Oh,  our  gardens  grew,  our  little  orchards  flourished,  we  managed  to  raise  a pig  or  two 
here,  some  lambs  there,  and  of  course  had  as  many  horses  as  we  could  handle,  but  never  did  we 
come  close  to  enticing  the  land  to  support  us.  We  left  that  place,  though,  with  abiding  respect  not 
only  for  the  men,  women  and  children  who  allied  with  Mother  Earth  to  produce  food  and  liveli- 
hoods, but  for  the  natural  processes  of  growth,  harvest  and  renewal  that  are  essential  to  our  sur- 
vival. And  we  took  with  us  a healthy  addiction  to  the  natural  beauty  of  fields,  hills,  trees,  water,  air. 

Our  spring  issue  of  College  Park  takes  us  back  to  the  land  again,  via  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
its  faculty  and  alumni.  In  Maryland,  farming  has  had  to  adapt  to  increasing  urbanization,  and  uni- 
versity research  has  been  instrumental  in  navigating  that  change.  But  the  reasons  for  farming,  the 
need  to  farm,  is  told  in  the  story  of  the  lager  family,  five  generations  and  counting  of  people  who 
love  the  land. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone  of  civilization.  It  holds  us  to  our  roots  while  allowing  us  to  flourish. 
What  happens  in  a university  regarding  agricultural  practice — the  soil  research,  the  genetic  nudg- 
ing of  plant  varieties,  experiments  with  feed,  fertilizer,  breeding — is  a concentrated  version  of  the 
education  that  began  with  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  first  seed,  or  the  domestication  of  the 
first  animal,  all  to  the  same  end:  to  sustain  ourselves  in  our  environment,  and  to  see  both  thrive. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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Trumpeting  the  Band 


The  articles  on  the  marching 
and  alumni  bands  [College 
Park,  Winter  1995]  are  won- 
derful. I am  so  happy  to  see 
the  bands  receiving  such  nice, 
favorable  exposure.  When  I 
was  at  Maryland,  there  was 
nothing  better  than  being 
a part  of  that  great  big  band. 

I am  thankful  I can  relive  my 
youth  every  year  in  the 
alumni  band. 

I would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  recognize  Suzanne 
Venit  Sturgiss  for  her  help 
in  organizing  the  alumni  band. 
She  was  as  instrumental  as 
I was. 

Marianne  Kassabian  '90 
Burtonsville,  Md. 

Southern  Hospitality 


There  are  no  words  to  express 
the  feelings  I got  when  I saw 
the  Spring  '94  issue  of  College 
Park  Magazine  over  my  desk. 
It  has  been  four  years  since  I 
graduated  from  the  university 
and  came  back  home  to 
Venezuela.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  my  degree,  this  is  the 
first  correspondence  that  I 
have  received  from  the 
school.  I thought  that  all  I 
would  end  up  with  were  just 
memories  of  those  wonderful 
years  at  Maryland. 

Anyway,  it  is  great  to 
know  that  "the  Metro  has 
finally  arrived  in  town"  after 
years  of  waiting.  When  I was 
there  this  was  only  a project, 
like  Jordan  Wilkerson's 
hybrid  electrical  car  project. 
(Hey!  Jordan,  isn't  it  good  to 


MAI1B0X 


know  that  someone  in  the 
other  part  of  the  continent 
knows  what  you  are  doing?) 
After  all  these  years  it  is  good 
to  know  the  University  of 
Maryland  is  still  there.  If  there 
is  something  that  I can  help 
with  from  here  just  let  me 
know.  If  someone  wants  to 
come  down  and  travel  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to 
be  your  host.  Keep  in  touch. 
Alain  Chacon  '90 
Caracas,  Venezuela 

Performing  a Service 


Although  I know  nothing 
about  opera,  your  article  cap- 
tured my  interest.  Then,  I con- 
tinued and  expanded  my 
horizons  of  the  performing 
arts  with  the  art  of  Helen 
Huang,  the  gospel  contribu- 
tions of  Valeria  Foster  and  the 
place  of  Mark  McEwen  in 
today's  news.  You  sustained 
my  interest  through  page  64. 

As  you  contemplate  the 
contents  for  Volume  7,  may  I 
offer  a thought  that  came  to 
mind.  Did  you  realize  that 


1996  will  mark  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Gymkana 
Troupe  at  the  University  of 
Maryland?  Its  acrobats  pro- 
vide action  for  the  spectators, 
in  the  tumbling  and  vaulting, 
and  the  men  and  women 
entertainers  are  also  salesper- 
sons for  a drug-free  society. 
David  A.  Field  '51 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Back  to  Maryland 


It  was  a real  treat  for  you  to 
share  with  me  a copy  of  the 
alumni  magazine.  The  maga- 
zine, College  Park,  is  a quality 
piece  of  work. 

You  may  not  know,  but  I 
am  a graduate  of  three  four- 
year  educational  institutions 
in  addition  to  being  an 
employee  of  five  more  col- 
leges or  universities  since  I 
left  Maryland.  My  career  has 
now  taken  me  back  to  Mary- 
land as  the  director  of  athlet- 
ics at  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
College  in  Emmitsburg. 

While  I may  be  the  only 
NCAA  Division  I Soccer  All- 


American  to  be  a Division  I 
athletic  director,  I have  only 
been  nominated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Harold  P.  Menninger,  Ed.D.'63 
Director  of  Athletics, 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Ed.  note:  Menninger  was  erro- 
neously identified  as  being  a 
member  of  Maryland's  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Class  Notes 
section  of  the  Winter  1995  issue. 
We  regret  the  error. 

Corrections 


Allen  Dahle  '70  wrote  to 
"Mailbox"  in  the  last  issue 
from  Prince  Frederick,  not 
Frederick,  Md.,  as  we  had 
indicated. 

And  reader  Elisabeth 
(Lines)  (Hagy)  Kraft  '60  wrote 
to  correct  the  date  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  attended  a Mary- 
land football  game  (Winter 
1995).  The  article  cited  1954. 
Kraft,  who  didn't  enter  the 
university  until  fall  1956, 
notes  that  she  attended  the 
game,  adding:  "Although  I 
don't  remember  which  year  it 
was,  it  was  indeed  a memo- 
rable event." 

Ed.  note:  According  to  a photo 
taken  by  Al  Danegger,  retired 
university  photographer,  Oct. 

19, 1957  was  the  date  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  her  historic  visit. 


Letters  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  viewpoints  or  policies  of 
the  magazine  staff  or  university 
administration. 
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The  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Collection 


Tiere's  one  more  way  for  you  to  show  your  Maryland  Pride!  Specially  designed  and  selected  with  our  alumni  in 
mind,  this  new  collection  offers  quality  sportswear  at  competitive  prices.  Best  of  all,  each  purchase  helps  to  sup- 
port student  and  alumni  programs  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 


1.  Wool  blend  cap  Black  with 
red  visor.  Available  with 
embroidered  Maryland  logo 
shown,  with  'GO  TERPS!"  on 
back.  $13.50 

2.  Outer  Banks  heavyweight 
long  sleeve  vertical  stripe 
rugby  shirt  in  100%  combed 
cotton.  White  with  red  stripes. 
Sizes:  M L XL  2XL  $49.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

3.  Epic  heavyweight  crewneck 
80/20  blend  sweatshirt  featur- 
ing solid  crossweave  construc- 
tion and  underarm  gussetts. 
Black,  red,  gray  or  white.  Sizes: 
M L XL  2XL  $42.00  2XL  add 
$1.50 

4.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  soft  knit  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

5.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
short  sleeve  pique  golf  shirt. 
Black,  red  or  white.  Sizes:  M L 
XL  2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 


6.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  unlined 
windshirt.  In  black  only.  Sizes:  S M 
L XL  2XL  $39.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

7.  Turfer  supplex  nylon  match- 
ing pants,  (not  shown).  12" 
ankle  zippers  for  easy  maneu- 
vering. Logo  not  available. 

Sizes:  S M-L  XL  2XL  $30.00 
2XL  add  $1.50 

8.  Outer  Banks  100%  cotton 
long  sleeve  turtleneck.  Available 
only  with  "Terps"  logo  shown. 
White  or  black.  Sizes:  M L XL 
2XL  $29.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

9.  Harand  100%  cotton  long  sleeve 
prewashed  denim  shirt.  Sizes:  L 
XL  2XL  $42.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

10.  Willowpointe  100%  cotton 
herringbone  short  sleeve  soft 
pique  golf  shirt.  White  with  red 
trim  collar.  Sizes:  S M L XL  2XL 
$32.00  2XL  add  $1.50 

Logo  available  on  the  left  chest 
only  except  where  noted.  Please 
choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo 
or  TERRAPIN  logo. 
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Quantity 

Item# 

Color 

Size 

Logo 

Unit  Price 

Total  Price 

Remember  to  choose  either  the  ALUMNI  logo  or  TERRAPIN  logo.  Merchandise  Total 

Name  4.5%  VA  Sales  Tax 

if  Applicable 

Address 

St 

City 

ipping  & Handling 
Total  Amount  Due 

State  Zip 

Daytime  Phone  ( ) 

□Visa®  □ MasterCard®  # exp. date / /. 


ORDERING  INFORMATION: 

Please  return  any  item  that  does  not 
satisfy  you  completely  upon  delivery. 

VISA  or  MASTERCARD  only: 
1-800-287-2559  Monday-Sunday  8am-8pm 

Checks  and  money  orders  made  payable  to: 

The  Maryland  Alumni  Collection 
P.O.  Box  22277 
Alexandria,  VA  22304 


Shipping  & Handling 

Charges 

Under  $50.00 

= $ 5.50 

$51.00-$100.00 

= $ 8.50 

Over  $100.00 

= $12.50 

Federal  Express 

= $22.00 

PERSPECTIVE 
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Dear  Alumni  and  Friends, 

This  issue  of  College  Park,  like  its  predecessors,  offers  you  a 
snapshot  view  of  events  recently  taking  place  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  We  hope  you  find  this  a convenient  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  us,  and  to  share  in  the  excitement  of  a university 
very  much  on  the  move. 

Three  recent  events  have  made  me  more  aware  than  ever  of 
the  way  in  which  activities  taking  place  here  shape  the  lives  of 
people  living  far  beyond  the  confines  of  our  local  community. 
Beyond  any  doubt,  the  best  known  of  the  three  is  the  successful 
season  enjoyed  by  our  men's  basketball  team  led  by  Coach  Gary 
Williams.  Men's  basketball,  along  with  highly  successful  sea- 
sons in  other  Maryland  men's  and  women's  sports,  has  generat- 
ed renewed  interest  and — I would  have  to  say — an  enormous 
upsurge  in  pride  in  the  university.  Success  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics, especially  when  built  on  a foundation  of  strong  academic 
programs,  portrays  the  university  as  the  kind  of  academic  insti- 
tution any  student,  faculty  or  staff  member  would  want  to  be  a 
part  of.  The  freshman  class  that  entered  this  past  September  was 
by  all  measures  the  most  talented  and  diverse  of  any  in  our  his- 
tory, and  I fully  expect  that  next  fall's  freshman  class  will  be 
even  better.  So  I would  only  add,  in  my  own  expression  of  pride 
and  enthusiasm,  "Go  Terps!" 

Recent  weeks  have  also  witnessed  a change  in  administration 
in  Annapolis  and  the  inauguration  of  Parris  Glendening — better 
known  to  some  as  Professor  Glendening  of  our  Department  of 
Government  and  Politics — as  the  new  governor  of  Maryland. 
Clearly,  this  is  an  unusual  development;  few  universities  have 
ever  been  able  to  claim  a sitting  governor  as  a member  of  their 
own  teaching  staff.  Governor  Glendening's  many  friends  and 
associates  at  the  university  take  great  pride  in  his  election,  and 
wish  him  every  success. 

The  third  recent  development  I have  in  mind  is  the  arrival 
last  fall  of  Thomas  Fretz  as  the  new  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. Dean  Fretz's  arrival  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
return  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Stations  to  their  historic  administrative  home,  the 
College  of  Agriculture  on  the  College  Park  campus.  This  issue 
of  College  Park  highlights  some  of  the  challenges  currently  facing 
the  agricultural  community  within  an  increasingly  populous 
and  urbanized  state.  The  university's  agricultural  research  and 
assistance  programs  are  as  vital  to  the  continued  economic 
health  of  the  state  as  when  Charles  Calvert  founded  the  forerun- 
ner of  today's  university,  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
more  than  a century  ago. 

What  happens  at  College  Park  directly  affects  the  lives  of  lit- 
erally millions  of  people  throughout  Maryland  and  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region,  whether  this  takes  the  less  publicized  form  of 


the  contributions  of  our  extension  scientists,  or  the  better  known 
election  of  a professor  who  is  also  a governor,  or  the  sensational 
exploits  of  our  nationally  ranked  basketball  team.  In  a period  of 
pronounced  skepticism  about  the  capacity  of  government  to 
materially  improve  the  lives  of  its  citizens,  I think  it  is  important 
to  remember  the  long  and  distinguished  record  of  service  com- 
piled by  our  public  land-grant  universities.  In  my  opinion  few 
institutions  are  more  vital  to  the  continued  prosperity  and  well 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  their  great  public 
universities. 

So  as  you  read  in  this  issue  of  College  Park  about  the  many 
exciting  events  recently  taking  place  on  the  campus,  I hope  you 
will  remember  that  the  story  of  the  university  and  its  service 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  represents  both  "old  news"  and  the 
bright  promise  of  many  great  things  yet  to  come. 

— William  E.  Kirwan,  President 
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A Solitary  Sojourn 


When  Joshua  Solomon,  a white 
21-year-old  education  major, 
dropped  out  of  the  university 
last  spring  to  embark  on  an 
experiment  in  which  he  dark- 
ened his  skin,  he  did  not  antici- 
pate the  harsh  reality  he  would 
encounter  as  a black  man. 

Ever  since  he  read  Black 
Like  Me,  by  John  Howard  Grif- 
fin (1959),  as  a junior  in  high 
school,  Solomon  contemplated 
repeating  Griffin's  experi- 
ment-taking medication  to 
change  his  pale  skin  dark. 
Having  grown  up  among 
African  American  friends  in  a 
racially  integrated  high  school 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Solomon 
had  always  wondered  if  the 
world  was  "a  white  man's 


world,"  as  his  friends  claimed. 
While  he  always  sympathized 
with  his  black  friends, 

Solomon  doubted  their  claims. 
"I  was  suspicious  and  I didn't 
believe  it,"  he  says. 

Last  spring,  he  concluded 
that  repeating  Griffin's  experi- 
ment was  the  only  way  he 
would  ever  really  know.  In 
February  1994,  he  found  Aaron 
B.  Lemer,  a dermatologist  at 
Yale  University,  who  agreed  to 
give  him  the  necessary  treat- 
ment that  would  change  his 
skin  pigmentation  temporarily. 

Two  months  later,  with  his 
skin  dark  enough  and  his  hair 
shaved  off,  Solomon  was 
ready  to  see  white  America  as 
a black  man.  His  first  stop  was 
in  Takoma  Park,  Md.,  where 
he  went  to  visit  a friend.  "I 


Student  Joshua  Solomon  found 
much  to  reflect  on  after  his 
experiment  with  living  and 
traveling  as  an  African  Ameri- 
can last  spring. 

had  no  idea  of  what  to  expect. 

I thought  I wasn't  going  to 
find  anything,"  he  says. 

He  was  mistaken. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  20 
years,  Solomon  was  dis- 
missed, ignored  and  treated 
as  "less  than  inferior."  He 
never  did  see  his  friend  that 
day.  None  of  the  three  white 
women  who  saw  him  stand- 
ing outside  of  the  apartment 
building  would  let  him  in.  As 
he  walked  away  from  the 
building  he  noticed  that  a 
young  white  woman  sitting  in 
a car  rolled  up  her  window 
and  drove  off  as  he  came  near. 
But  this  was  the  only  the 
beginning. 

He  headed  south  hoping  to 
contrast  his  experience  with 
Griffin's,  who  had  taken  a sim- 
ilar journey  nearly  three 
decades  earlier.  With  $1,500  in 
his  pocket,  he  arrived  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  began  a 
planned  25-day  journey 
through  the  South. 

He  recalls  an  elderly  white 
man  behind  the  information 
counter  at  the  Atlanta  airport. 
"There  were  white  people 
ahead  of  me  and  he  was  nice 
and  polite  with  them.  He  had 
no  patience  with  me,"  says 
Solomon,  who  got  a list  of 
cheap  motels  when  he  asked 
about  hotel  information.  "He 
treated  me  as  if  I were  a 
moron." 

In  the  following  three  days, 
Solomon  encountered  a series 


of  similar  experiences.  He  was 
followed  in  a clothing  shop  by 
a white  clerk,  stopped  by  a 
policeman  for  no  reason  and 
denied  service  in  two  restau- 
rants among  other  experiences. 

At  the  end  of  his  third  day, 
Solomon  called  home  and 
cried.  He  was  ready  to  stop  the 
experiment  and  come  home. 

Nearly  one  year  and  many 
interviews  later,  Solomon  is 
still  trying  to  make  sense  of  his 
experience.  "I  am  more  cynical 
now,"  says  Solomon,  who  re- 
enrolled as  a junior.  "It  was  as 
if  someone  let  me  on  a big 
dirty  secret."  The  "dirty 
secret"  that  he  is  convinced  of 
is  that  not  only  is  white  Amer- 
ica, including  himself,  racist 
but  that  so  is  everyone  else 
regardless  of  one's  race. 

At  the  urging  of  a Washing- 
ton Post  journalist,  Solomon 
recorded  his  experience,  which 
ended  up  as  a 30,000-word 
essay.  The  Post  published  a 
much-abridged  version  of  the 
essay  last  October,  starting  a 
barrage  of  media  attention. 
Solomon  was  recently  asked  to 
submit  the  Post  piece  for 
Pulitzer  Prize  consideration. 

While  some  of  his  African 
American  friends  have  con- 
gratulated him,  others  have 
criticized  him,  saying,  "Three 
days  out  there  and  you  think 
you  know  what  it  means  to 
be  black." 

"I  don't  think  I've  ever  told 
anyone  I know  what  it  means 
to  be  black,"  says  Solomon, 
who  has  turned  down  offers  to 
speak  from  civil  rights  organi- 
zations and  universities. 

"What  I know  now  is  a little 
bit  about  white  racism."  — HR 
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Wide  Welcome 


An  expanded  and  newly 
landscaped  North  Gate 
entrance  provides  a front- 
and-center  vista  for  visitors 
arriving  at  the  university  via 
the  newly  opened  Paint 
Branch  Parkway,  which 
stretches  from  Route  1 to 
Kenilworth  Avenue,  and 
offers  direct  access  to  the  Col- 
lege Park  Metro  Station. 

The  North  Gate  project 
was  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Bill  Olen,  '85,  who  was  assist- 
ed by  three  fellow  landscape 
design  graduates:  Vicki 
Bryant,  '90,  Phillip  Cho,  '86 
and  Mike  Wood,  '91.  All  four 
began  working  for  the 
Department  of  Physical  Plant 
as  students  and  continued 
their  careers  at  the  university 
after  graduation. 

Attention  to  detail  includ- 
ed specifying  that  new  bricks 
used  in  the  project  replicate 
those  made  by  a Hagerstown 
foundry  for  the  original 
entrance.  However,  much 
more  than  bricks  and  mortar 
went  into  the  project's  $1.1 
million  price  tag. 

Olen,  the  principal  design- 
er, says  that  what  you  don't 


see  costs  the  most:  a new 
storm  drainage  system  and 
upgraded  utilities  to  accom- 
modate a telecommunications 
system  unimagined  when  the 
original  entrance  was  built 
some  50  years  ago. 

Pillars  matching  the  origi- 
nal ones  now  flank  two  new 
lanes  of  the  widened  road- 
way, with  the  gate  house  as 
centerpiece.  Textured 
paving  rumbles  under  tires 
as  a signal  to  incoming  traffic 
to  slow  down. 

While  scale,  symmetry  and 
proportion  were  always  of 
concern  to  the  design  team, 
equally  important  was  a 
means  of  directing  visitors  to 
their  destination  on  campus. 
Two  lighted  campus  directo- 
ries, equipped  with  phones 
that  are  accessible  to  the  dis- 
abled and  connected  to  the 
state-of-the-art  campus  com- 
munications system,  enable 
both  first-time  visitors  and 
frequent  guests  to  find  their 
way  without  a mix-up.  — DB 


It’s  a Bloomin’  Wonder 


Thanks  to  the  Class  of  '95 
senior  gift,  a Maryland  seal  and 
plant  grouping  by  the  gate- 
house will  further  enhance  the 
North  Gate  entrance. 


M-ighty  pretty!  Last  fall,  the  grounds 
maintenance  staff  planted  15,625  bulbs 
(an  array  of  tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths, 
allium,  crocus,  anemones  and  iris)  and  fol- 
lowed with  44,000  annuals  through- 
out the  515  acres  of  campus  grounds  that 
the  50-member  department  keeps  in 
prime  condition. 

The  M — featured  in  the  traffic 
circle  on  Campus  Drive — alone  takes 
1,400  low-growing  bulbs  to  cover  it 
with  color  in  early  spring  and  a mix  of 
1,400  red  begonias  and  white  vinca  to  welcome 
May  Commencement. 


Maintenance  is  no  bed  of  roses.  Picture 
the  equivalent  of  4,000  wheelbarrows  of 
mulch  and  a like  number  for  compost 
(or  800  yards  each  in  technical 
talk).  That's  what  the  grounds 
crew  uses  each  year  to  maintain 
all  the  turf,  flower  and  shrub  beds. 


Tree-mendous  findings  According 
to  a February  1995  report  by  ACRT,  an  urban  forestry 
consultant  service,  the  3,562  trees  on  campus  have  a $6.7 
million  value.  As  part  of  ACRT's  report,  they  counted, 
measured  and  classified  them  all.  By  far  the  most  popular 
tree  is  oak.  But  the  "sturdy  as"  part  concerns  Kevin 
Brown,  assistant  director  of  grounds  maintenance,  who 
says  monoculture  stands  are  prime  targets  for  insects  and 
disease.  Slightly  more  than  1,000  of  the  trees  are  relatively 
young,  with  a diameter  of  just  7 to  12  inches;  and  about 
500  are  even  smaller.  In  Brown's  19  years  here,  he  has 
helped  plant  quite  a few  himself.  The  biggest  trees,  with 
trunks  more  than  a yard  in  girth,  stand  in  center  campus, 
shading  Morrill  Hall. 


Ahead  of  the  Curve 


When  economist  Guillermo 
Calvo's  dire  predictions  about 
Mexico's  peso  devaluation 
came  true  in  January,  the  soft- 
spoken  professor  was  head- 
lined as  the  "Prophet  of 
Financial  Doom"  in  a New 
York  Times  feature  article. 

"Not  a very  felicitous  title," 
laughs  Calvo,  who  does  not 
plan  to  change  his  current  one 
at  the  University  of  Maryland 
where  he  is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  director  of  the 
recently  established  Center  for 
International  Economics.  His 
on-target  predictions  and 
expert  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee,  in 
defense  of  President  Clinton's 
decision  to  provide  loan  guar- 
antees to  the  troubled  border 
nation,  have  raised  consider- 
able interest  around  the  globe. 


Before  joining  the  univer- 
sity faculty  in  January  1994, 
Calvo,  an  Argentinean  who 
earned  two  master's  degrees 
and  a doctorate  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, worked  for  five  years 
as  a senior  advisor  at  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based 
International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF).  The  fund,  established 
in  1945  to  stabilize  world  cur- 
rency, has  a goal  of  promot- 
ing international  monetary 
stability  to  facilitate  balanced 
growth  in  world  trade.  Calvo 
likens  the  IMF  to  "a  big  hospi- 
tal where  the  patients  are 
countries."  The  prescription: 
capital  to  aid  emerging 
nations.  During  his  watch  at 
the  IMF,  Calvo  witnessed  the 
break-up  of  the  Soviet  empire 
and  was  part  of  the  IMF  team 
assisting  Soviet  President 
Gorbachev  in  dealing  with 
the  financial  fallout. 

It  is  such  hands-on  experi- 


Economist  Guillermo  Calvo 
brings  his  expertise  to  the 
newly  formed  Center  for  Inter- 
national Economics. 

ence  that  Calvo  brings  to  the 
students  in  his  graduate-level 
International  Finance  class, 
mixing  pure  theory  with  live- 
ly case  studies.  He  relishes  the 
freedom  academia  brings, 
and  also  knows  how  to  use 
his  valuable  Washington  con- 
tacts to  broaden  the  students' 
exposure.  One  day  each  week, 
staff  members  from  the  IMF, 
the  board  of  governors  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
World  Bank  and  Inter  Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  join 
Maryland  students  at  the  cen- 
ter to  exchange  viewpoints 
and  explore  policy  issues. 

Serving  as  a magnet  for 
Washington-based  activities 
is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
new  Center  for  International 
Economics.  The  center  is 
also  expanding  the  interna- 
tional student  network  by 
establishing  programs  with 
outstanding  universities  and 
research  centers  worldwide. 
Calvo's  new-found  notoriety 
will  help. 

"Much  of  what  happened 
in  Mexico  has  taken  the  world 
by  surprise,"  says  Calvo, 
adding  that  economists  must 
now  revise  their  theories. 
Everyone  is  still  digesting  the 
news,  but  one  thing  is  certain. 
World  economists  want  to 
learn  from  Mexico's  experi- 
ence and  Calvo  is  busy  partic- 
ipating in  several  conferences 
on  the  subject  and  is  organiz- 
ing one  in  Vienna  set  for 
September.  — DB 


Wanna  Dance? 


I 


Grab  a partner  and  put  on 
your  dancing  shoes.  It's 
rumba  time! 

Step  forward  with  your  left. 
Move  to  the  right,  feet  together, 
stop! 

Whether  the  reason  is 
to  exercise,  meet  people, 
learn  some  steps  for  the 
next  family  wedding  or 
simply  to  have  fun,  ballroom 
dance  at  Maryland  has 
re-awakened. 

Back  with  the  right,  move  to 
the  left.  Quick,  quick... slow. 

Through  classes  given  by 
the  Art  Center,  students, 
faculty,  alumni  and  members 
of  the  community  have  been 
strutting  their  stuff  in  swing, 
fox  trot,  tango  and  rumba. 
This  spring  over  300  people 
registered  for  ballroom  dance 
classes. 

Quick,  quick... slow.  Quick, 
quick... slow.  Not  such  big  steps; 
remember,  the  best  rumbas  can 
be  danced  around  a man's  hand- 
kerchief. 

Interest  is  so  widespread, 
a student  club,  Ballroom  at 
Maryland,  was  organized  last 
fall  and  holds  weekly  dances 
and  classes.  Members  com- 
pete nationally  against  other 
colleges. 

Don’t  look  down  at  your  feet. 
How  will  you  know  where  you're 

going? 

Michael  Shea,  a graduate 
student  in  physics,  began  the 
club  after  he  partici- 
pated at  another 
university  as  an 
undergrad.  At 
Maryland  he 
handed  out  fly- 
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ers,  sent  e-mail  mes 
sages  and  dis 
tributed  a 
sign-up 
sheet.  Now 
there  are 
dozens  of 
students  in  Ballroom  at  Mary- 
i land  with  new  members  join- 
ing daily  by  word  of  mouth. 
Okay.  Five,  six,  seven., 
eight...  Rumba! 

For  more  informa- 
A tion  on  how  you  can 
■ join  the  craze,  either 
with  a partner  or 
without,  call  the  Arts 
Center  at  301-314-ARTS.  — JS 


The  Buzz  in  Agriculture 


Gordon  Allen-Wardell 
doesn't  mind  getting  stung  20 
to  30  times  a day,  even  if  it 
does  sometimes  cause  an 
allergic  reaction  on  his  arm. 

It's  all  in  a day's  work  for 
Allen-Wardell,  the  universi- 
ty's apiculturist  who  manages 
the  home  of  approximately 
one  million  bees. 

In  spring,  when  the  bees 
start  buzzing,  the  small  brick 
apiary  becomes  a showplace 
for  children,  senior  citizens 
and  other  visitors  who  watch 
Allen-Wardell  handle  his 
honey-making  friends  with 
bare  hands  while  he  lectures 
on  the  importance  of  bees  to 
the  state. 

Not  everyone  comes  just  to 
see  the  bees.  Having  heard 

Understanding  bees  includes 
understanding  self-protection, 
according  to  Gordon  Allen- 
Wardell,  university  apiculturist. 


that  bee  stings  can  be  of  a 
medicinal  value  for  arthritis 
and  chronic  fatigue,  a few 
come  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  stung. 

Aside  from  serving  as  an 
attraction,  the  apiary  is  the 
only  educational  resource  for 
the  state's  estimated  1,350 
beekeepers.  "I  teach  them 
methods  to  make  beekeeping 
easier,"  says  Allen-Wardell, 
who  is  employed  by  the  uni- 
versity's Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  travels 
across  the  state  with  his 
expertise,  "and  to  try  new 
things  so  that  they  can 
improve  their  income  using 
their  bees." 

More  than  92  percent  of 
the  state's  beekeepers  are 
hobbyists  who  keep  less  than 
10  hives,  he  explains.  "The 
hobbyist  beekeepers  are  really 
important  because  they  are 
doing  a lot  of  the  pollination 
free,"  he  says.  According  to 
Allen-Wardell,  bee  pollina- 
tion is  directly  responsible  for 
$35  million  of  the  state's  agri- 


cultural products,  which 
include  fruits  such  as  apples, 
peaches  and  berries. 

However,  despite  its  role 
in  the  agriculture  industry, 
the  honey  bee  may  be  losing 
its  value  among  researchers, 
according  to  Allen-Wardell. 
"A  lot  of  states  are  debating 
whether  to  keep  their  apicul- 
ture programs  going,"  he 
says.  Allen-Wardell  also  man- 
ages the  university's  pest  con- 
trol program,  noting  a trend 
across  the  country  to  replace 
apiculturists  with  insect 
geneticists. 

Today,  the  apiary,  which 
was  built  in  1952  on  land 
donated  by  a couple  now 
buried  there,  supports  itself 
from  the  sale  of  approximate- 
ly 1,500  pounds  of  honey  pro- 
duced annually  and  sold  at 
the  Dairy. 

Even  with  an  allergic  reac- 
tion to  bees,  Allen-Wardell, 
who  has  a Ph.D.  in  insect  and 
plant  interaction,  says  he 
would  hate  to  give  up  his 
buzzing  friends.  — HR 


campus 

sight! 


Leaping  Ahead.  The  graduate 
engineering  program  jumped  12 
places  to  No.  25  in  U.S.  News  b 
World  Report's  sixth  annual  listing 
of  America's  best  graduate  schools. 
The  "Top  25"  ranking  places  Mary- 
land in  the  company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
Stanford  and  Carnegie-Mellon. 

Making  the  Grade.  In  the  first- 
time ranking  of  education  schools 
as  part  of  the  same  graduate  school 
guide,  the  College  of  Education 
placed  21  among  223  programs 
across  the  nation.  And,  in  a survey 
of  the  reputation  of  specialty  areas 
in  education,  the  college's  Depart- 
ment of  Counseling  and  Personnel 
Services  was  No.  1. 

Read  Before  Recycling.  In  the 

Princeton  Review’s  top  20  listing  of 
"great  campus  newspapers  that  get 
read,"  The  Diamondback  places  No.  3. 

Diversity  Earns  Unanimity.  For-a 
major  conference  presentation  this 
spring,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
turned  to  the  university's  trailblaz- 
ing  Diversity  Initiative  Program  as 
a national  case  study  of  effective 
diversity  programming  and  com- 
munication— the  only  institution  of 
higher  learning  asked  to  present. 

National  Praises.  Two  Maryland 
graduate  students,  soprano  Delene 
Laubenheim  McClure  and  pianist 
Chin-Hu  Chen,  captured  the  two 
first  place  honors  in  the  prestigious 
National  Symphony  Orchestra 
Young  Soloists  Competition,  beat- 
ing out  students  from  some  of  the 
most  well-known  performing  arts 
institutions  in  the  nation  including 
the  Julliard  School,  the  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  Manhattan  Conservato- 
ry of  Music. 
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Farming  on 
the  Bottom  Line 

Story  by  Judith  Bair 
Illustrations  by  William  Brown 


On  the  drive  through  Baltimore  County,  going  north  on 
Route  83,  there  are  magnificent  stretches  of  prosperous 
farms,  where  corn  grows  tall  in  July,  cattle  roam  broad 
hillside  pastures,  silos  dot  the  horizon,  white  fences 
frame  expensive  mares  with  their  foals.  But  more  and 
more  frequently,  hilltops  along  the  way  are  crowned 
with  huge  private  homes,  and  valleys  fill  up  with  town- 
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house  developments.  The  same  is  true  in  Frederick,  in 
Waldorf  and  in  Easton. 

Can  agriculture  hold  its  own  against  suburban 
sprawl,  industrial  growth,  and  the  upward  spiral  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business?  There  is  an  even  bigger  ques- 
tion: Why  should  it?  What  is  the  value  of  farms  and 
farming  in  a state  like  Maryland?  Isn't  there  land 


enough  and  room  enough  in  the  endless  Midwest  to 
grow  the  veggies,  fruits,  crops  and  livestock  to  sustain 
Maryland  citizens?  Yes,  but  farm  land,  according  to 
Bruce  Gardner,  professor  of  agriculture  and  former 
USDA  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture,  is  prized  not 
only  by  farmers  who  make  their  living  on  the  land,  but 
by  most  citizens  for  its  beauty,  its  naturalness. 
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n actuality,  agriculture  is  still  one  of  Maryland's 
largest  industries — a $1.4  billion  industry — rooted  suc- 
cessfully in  three  sectors.  Broiler  production  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  is  a thriving  corporate  enterprise, 
accounting  for  a third  of  agricultural  cash  receipts  in 
the  state.  Reflecting  the  urban/ suburban  nature  of 
agriculture  in  Central  Maryland,  greenhouse  and  nurs- 
ery products  are  second,  and  milk  production  is  third. 

But  every  year  there  are  fewer  farms,  and  every  year  produc- 
tion costs  rise,  eating  into  the  profitability  of  farming  as  a liveli- 
hood. There  were  1,000  fewer  farms  in  Maryland  in  1993  than  in 
1988,  down  to  15,000.  Those  farms  produced  more  than  their 
counterparts  five  years  ago,  but  net  incomes  dropped  by  18  per- 
cent. Even  so,  while  the  majority  of  farmers  are  surely  not  in  the 
upper  income  brackets,  the  majority  can  safely  be  called  middle 
class,  especially  when  the  value  of  their  farms — an  average 
$354,000 — is  factored  into  the  equation. 

These  farmers,  whether  from  the  flat  marshy  stretches  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  rich,  rolling  hills  of  Central  Maryland,  or  the 
rugged  terrain  of  the  western  counties,  face  similar  challenges  in 
maintaining  their  way,  and  standard,  of  life.  The  critical  issues 
facing  agriculture  impact  all  geographic  areas  of  the  state  and 
all  commodities.  As  Bruce  Gardner  defines  them  they  are,  first, 
the  environmental  problems  associated  with  fertilizers  and  pes- 
ticides, especially  as  they  affect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trib- 
utaries; second,  the  crunch  as  land  values  escalate;  and  third, 
developing  markets  and  marketing  techniques  to  accommodate 
the  changing  demographics  of  the  state.  The  University  of 
Maryland  College  of  Agriculture,  which  includes  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  and  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  is 
active  in  the  research,  policy  formation  and  education  that  will 
keep  Maryland  farmers  productive  and  prospering  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Gold  in  the  Hills 

By  far  the  greatest  threat  to  sustaining  agricul- 
ture in  the  state  is  the  high  value  of  the  land 
itself.  The  challenge  to  eke  more  and  more  profit  out  of  every 
acre  without  wearing  out  the  soil,  ruining  pasture,  over-fertiliz- 
ing, or  working  oneself  to  an  early  grave,  can  lose  its  appeal  in 
the  face  of  a six-  or  seven-figure  offer  for  the  back  forty.  More 
farmers  are  turning  to  high  value  crops — the  greenhouse /nurs- 
ery boom  is  a clear  example  of  adaptive  agriculture— to  make 
their  living.  Experiment  station  researchers  are  not  only  devel- 
oping strains  of  high  value  crops  like  blueberries  and  raspber- 
ries that  thrive  in  Maryland  soils,  but  are  introducing  new  tech- 
nologies like  aquaculture  and  hydroponics  to  provide  farmers 
with  income  alternatives.  The  grape  and  wine  industry  is  anoth- 
er way  farming  is  turning  toward  the  specialty  consumer. 


There  are  a few  ways  in  which  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment recognize  and  ameliorate  the  problem  of  high  land  value. 
Most  states,  including  Maryland,  have  adopted  lower  tax  rates 
for  agricultural  land,  and  farm  income  is  assessed  on  a different 
scale  than  other  business  income  by  the  feds.  Commodity  subsi- 
dies have  a very  minor  impact  on  Maryland  farmers,  however. 
And  suburban  farmers,  in  particular,  find  that  land  prices  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  expand  their  operations. 

A recent  initiative,  the  Maryland  Farmland  Preservation 
Foundation,  is  one  way  the  state  is  working  to  keep  a propor- 
tion of  agricultural  land  out  of  the  hands  of  developers  in  perpe- 
tuity. Under  a legislated  formula  for  appraising  farmland  value, 
the  program  purchases  development  rights  on  land  with  the 
agreement  that  it  will  always  be  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  Search  of  the  Cash  Cow 

Jim  Hanson  is  an  energetic,  clear-thinking 
man  in  a plaid  shirt  who  has  the  practical  air 
of  a farmer  about  him.  He  is  typical  of  College  of  Agriculture 
faculty  in  his  dual  role  as  professor  and  cooperative  extension 
liaison.  Other  faculty  are  involved  in  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  research  around  the  state,  conducting  research  and  shar- 
ing their  findings  with  farmers  in  their  region.  Hanson  sums  up 
the  situation  this  way:  "Farmers  need  to  make  a profit,  they 
need  to  keep  their  land  productive,  and  they  don't  want  to  pol- 
lute the  environment.  Farmers  are  business  people  with  a real 
love  for  the  land  and  for  the  way  of  life.  They  probably  work 
harder  for  their  dollar  than  any  other  working  group.  And 
mostly  they  are  willing  to  try  new  ways  or  new  products  if  it 
helps  the  bottom  line." 

Hanson,  in  addition  to  teaching  farm  management  at  the 
university,  runs  a university  project  called  PACE,  the  acronym 
for  Profitable  Agriculture  and  a Clean  Environment,  through 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  It  is,  he  says,  a way  to 
approach  "sustainable"  agriculture  without  the  sometimes  neg- 
ative reactions  farmers  have  to  that  phrase,  with  its  connotation 
of  "organic"  methods.  Nontraditional,  for  many  farmers,  trans- 
lates to  nonprofitable — a labor-intensive,  long-haired  way  to 
produce  scruffy  vegetables  and  weak  animals.  But  PACE  is  a 
popular  program  for  a couple  of  reasons.  All  of  the  research  or 
experiments  are  done  on  working  farms  rather  than  at  experi- 
ment stations,  so  the  results  can  be  evaluated  in  a "holistic" 
context  that  includes  total  farm  management.  Each  experiment 
is  a partnership  between  a farmer  and  an  extension  agent,  with 
the  farmer  actively  engaged  in  the  project  and  the  extension 
agent  available  to  provide  expertise  and  disseminate  the  results 
to  other  farmers  in  the  region.  The  third  criteria  is  that  the  pro- 
ject must  relate  to  the  program's  mission:  profitable  agriculture 
and  clean  environment. 
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Bugs,  Cow  Pies  and 
300  Million  Chickens 

Farmers  have  been  fighting  insects, 
scraping  down  dairy  barns  and  nursing  sick  chicks  for  as  long 
as  there  have  been  farmers.  Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides 
and  fertilizers  are  staples  in  the  farm  repertory.  But  the  regula- 
tory climate  concerning  air  and  water  pollution,  food  handling 
and  safety  has  certainly  intensified  in  the  last  50  years,  making 
farmers  look  more  seriously  at  how  to  do  what  they  do  with 
least  damage  to  the  environment. 

Hanson  points  to  the  many  experiments  and  research  pro- 
jects that  are  linked  specifically  to  environmental  quality.  Catch- 
words for  the  new  agriculture  are  Total  Plant  Management, 
Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM),  Intensive  Grazing  Manage- 
ment (IGM),  Nutrient  Management  and  a bundle  of  other 
acronyms  that  have  transformed  many  traditional  methods, 
while  putting  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket. 

IPM  is  shorthand  for  ways  to  reduce  destructive  insect  popu- 
lations without  using  toxic  pesticides  in  wholesale  applica- 
tions— "cover  spraying" — while  maintaining  high  crop  yields  or 
healthy  animals,  both  to  save  costs  and  reduce  pollution.  Farm- 
ers address  this  problem  with  the  rotation  of  crops,  tilling  and 
introduction  of  natural  pest  enemies,  and  with  IPM. 

While  it  is  time-consuming,  IPM  can  pay  off  in  big  ways.  In 
trials  at  a large  Prince  George's  nursery,  8,000  plants — a variety 
of  perennials — were  examined  and  tested  weekly  by  trained 
"field  scouts."  Through  local  applications  of  a biorational — 
environmentally  correct — pesticide,  simple  culling  of  diseased 
plants,  and  spacing  out  plants  to  improve  air  circulation, 
insects,  fungi  and  disease  were  minimized  with  no  loss  in  mar- 
ket value  to  the  nursery.  In  a control  block  of  identical  plants,  all 
of  these  problems  also  occurred,  and  were  dealt  with  by  cover 
spraying  three  times  with  a mixture  of  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides. The  cost  differential:  $9.68  for  the  IPM  plants,  $131.95  for 
the  control  group. 

Intensive  grazing  is  a method  for  feeding  more  animals 
on  fewer  acres  by  rotating  them  through  small  portions 
of  pasture  in  three-  to  five-day  intervals.  The  benefit  is 
more  even  grazing  of  each  section,  with  the  opportunity 
to  completely  renew  grazed  sections  in  the  off-rotation 
period,  more  efficient  use  of  animal  waste  to  renew 
nutrients,  and  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of 
grazing  animals  per  acre  by  as  much  as  25  percent. 

One  of  the  side  effects  of  livestock  farming  is  too  much 
manure — whether  it  be  poultry  manure  from  300  million 
chickens  on  the  Eastern  Shore  or  cow  manure  from  dairy  and 
beef  operations.  Nutrient  Management  is  an  ongoing  project  of 
the  Maryland  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  a way  of  recycling 
nitrogen-rich  excess  manure  and  cutting  down  on  commercial 


The  critical  issues 

facing  agriculture  impact  all  geographic  areas  of 
the  state  and  all  commodities.  As  Bruce  Gardner 
defines  them  they  are,  first,  the  dlVirOIl- 

mental  problems  associated  with  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides,  especially  as  they  affect 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries;  second, 
the  crunch  as  land  values  escalate;  and 
third,  developing  markets  and  marketing 
techniques  to  accommodate  the  changing 
demographics  of  the  state. 
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Fresh,  tasty  produce 

is  part  of  the  pleasure,  the  other  being  the 
knowledge  that  this  food  was  grown  by 
real  people,  probably  the  same  ones 

standing  by  the  cash  register.  The  farm  is  usual- 
ly right  beyond  the  parking  lot,  and  the  immedi- 
acy of  this  transfer  of  goods  puts  us  in 

touch  with  something  we’ve 

in  the  endless  aisles  of  super-supermarkets. 

fertilizers — both  for  cost  savings  and  as  a means  of  controlling 
nitrogen  runoff  so  dangerous  to  groundwater  and  surface  water 
quality.  Many  experiments  and  demonstration  projects  are  prov- 
ing that  manure  can  match  or  exceed  crop  yields  formerly 
obtained  with  commercial  products. 

One  of  the  large  scale  projects  being  monitored  by  coopera- 
tive extension  is  the  state's  tributary  strategy  initiative  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  farmers  in  specific  tributary  areas  coop- 
erate in  regionally  designed  programs  to  practice  nutrient  man- 
agement, run-off  control  and  other  anti-polluting  methods. 


To  Market,  To  Market 

Everyone  in  Maryland  looks 
forward  to  those  summer  months  when  sweet 
corn  and  tomatoes  appear  at  roadside  stands. 

Part  of  the  ritual  of  going  "down-e-oshun,  hon"  is 
a stop  to  load  up  on  melons,  corn  and  peaches  for 
the  week's  vacation.  Fresh,  tasty  produce  is  part  of 
the  pleasure,  the  other  being  the  knowledge  that  this 
food  was  grown  by  real  people,  probably  the  same  ones 
standing  by  the  cash  register.  The  farm  is  usually  right  beyond 
the  parking  lot,  and  the  immediacy  of  this  transfer  of  goods  puts 
us  in  touch  with  something  we've  lost  in  the  endless  aisles  of 
super-supermarkets. 

Marketing  is  a real  challenge  when  farms  are  relatively  small 
and  separated  by  cities  and  suburbs.  Farmers  in  the  Midwest, 
South  and  West  are  often  able  to  form  cooperatives  and  market- 
ing entities  based  on  enormous  volume  of  fruits,  vegetables  or 
other  crops  raised.  Supermarkets,  after  all,  do  not  buy  their  pro- 
duce from  a pick-up  truck.  They  want  18- wheelers  at  their  load- 
ing docks.  Maryland  farmers  can't  compete  on  that  level  without 
a major  cultural  shift.  But  they  are  looking  for  new  ways  to  sell 
their  produce  and  are  becoming  more  involved  in  the  connec- 
tion with  consumers.  Roadside  stands  are  only  the  most  tradi- 
tional way  to  sell  produce.  Farmers'  markets,  whether  they  be  in 
downtown  Baltimore  or  in  Charles  County,  attract  increasingly 
large  weekend  crowds  from  May  to  November,  and  are  a prof- 
itable alternative  to  wholesale  marketing. 

One  of  the  innovative  and  successful  marketing  techniques 
encouraged  by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  are  CSAs,  Com- 
munity Supported  Agriculture  groups.  Farmers  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  suburban  neighbors  or  city  groups  to  raise  a certain 
amount  and  variety  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  even  flowers.  The 
group  buys  shares  based  on  a total  cost  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  harvesting  the  crops  which  includes  a fair  rate  for  labor, 
and  the  farmer  delivers  the  weekly  harvest  over  a 20-  to  28- 
week  season  to  a central  community  location  where  the  produce 
is  divided  according  to  share  holdings. 

Although  this  is,  again,  a more  labor-intensive  role  for  the 
farmer,  there  are  attractive  benefits:  he  or  she  is  guaranteed  a 
reasonable  income  for  the  operation,  and  all  produce  is  sold 
even  before  it  is  planted.  Cash  flow  is  improved  as  payments  are 
made  quarterly  or  monthly.  And  the  retail  price  for  the  product 
is  much  better  than  for  the  farmer  who  gets  paid  at  the  "farm 
gate"  for  the  harvested  crop. 

A cultural  benefit  of  CSAs  and  farmers'  market  operations  is 
the  closing  of  the  gap  between  producer  and  consumer.  Oppor- 
tunities for  social  interaction,  information  exchange,  instant 
feedback,  are  valuable  and  humanizing  aspects  of  the  process. 
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which  restores  some  of  the  positive  values  being  lost  as  rural 
communities  shrink  or  disappear.  This  association  also  encour- 
ages farmers  to  introduce  new  or  specialty  crops  with  a high 
value  per  acre — arugula,  radicchio,  Chinese  vegetables — in 
addition  to  the  standard  green  beans,  tomatoes,  squash  and 
potatoes.  Often  CSA  groups  will  hold  pick-your-own  outings  to 
the  farm,  or  arrange  farm  festival  days.  Some  even  volunteer  to 
participate  in  weeding  or  harvesting  "their"  garden. 

Growing  Good  Neighbors 

Even  though  studies  by  university  faculty 
have  indicated  that  a home  within  a mile  LTWiTl^B 
of  a farming  area  can  be  worth  as  much  as  $20,000  * 

more  than  one  in  a high  density  suburb,  there  are  residents  near 
farms  who  complain  about  odors,  the  noise  of  farm  machinery, 
even  the  frustration  of  getting  stuck  behind  a tractor  on  a country 
road.  Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  aren't  happy  with  spontaneous 
picnics  on  their  property  or  unleashed  pets  that  harry  livestock. 

University  professors  and  extension  agents  are  aware  of  the 
growing  need  to  educate  "newcomers"  to  the  countryside  in  the 


protocols  of  living  near  an  agricultural  business,  and  to  commu- 
nicate the  necessity  for  farmers  to  spray  their  crops,  cut  hay  dur- 
ing Sunday  nap  time,  spread  manure  even  on  hot  and  windy 
days.  Bringing  rural  and  suburban  values  together  in  a spirit  of 
neighborliness  as  well  as  respect  is  an  ongoing  challenge. 

Maryland  farmers  are  fighting  hard  to  keep  Maryland  green 
for  all  of  us.  The  fact  that  more  and  more  citizens  are  willing  to 
pay  premiums  in  real  estate  to  nestle  up  to  agricultural  acres 
confirms  the  value  we  place  on  their  efforts.  "It's  an  aesthetic 
issue,  really,"  says  Gardner,  "we  feel  we  need  the  open  space." 

Imagine  nothing  but  wall-to-wall  housing  developments, 
factories,  office  complexes  and  shopping  malls  from  Salisbury 
to  Frostburg.  Though  it  may  seem  we  are  closing  in  on  that 
nightmare  all  too  fast,  the  truth  is  that  agriculture  is  the  one  sal- 
vation of  the  rolling  hills  and  vistas  of  central  Maryland,  the 
preserver  of  the  smell  of  "clean"  dirt  and  growing  things,  the 
protector  of  horizons  with  nothing  but  trees  between  us  and 
the  sunset.  Let's  hope  that  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  our 
farmers  continues  to  reward  both  us  and  them  with  the  boun- 
ties of  Mother  Earth.  E2^[i 


The  College  of  Agriculture:  New  Faces,  New  Focus 


The  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  may  be  better  known  in  Gar- 
rett County  or  Chestertown  than  it  is  in 
College  Park.  The  university  has  had  a 
mission  since  1865  to  support  agriculture 
in  the  state  with  research,  teaching  and 
extension  services.  Faculty  in  the  college 
have  always  held  joint  responsibilities  in 
the  Agriculture  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  though 
it  was  only  in  October  1993  that  those  agen- 
cies renewed  their  official  connection  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  A new  dean,  Thomas  Fretz, 

'64,  assumed  his  duties  in  October  1994  and  is  setting  a new 
pace  for  the  college  which  reflects  the  needs  of  Maryland 
agriculture  and  the  changing  interests  of  university  students. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  enrolls  about  850  undergradu- 
ates and  250  graduate  students.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Resource  Economics  is  cited  among  the  best  two  or 
three  such  departments  in  the  country,  according  to  Fretz, 
and  the  college  is  a leader  in  environmental  policy,  urban 
agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering. 

"We  see  fewer  and  fewer  students  enrolling  in  the  tradi- 
tional agriculture  courses,"  he  says.  "The  animal  sciences 


and  pre-vet  program  are  still  very  popular, 
and  many  citizens  don't  realize  that  we 
have  the  Virginia-Maryland  Regional 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  which  is 
jointly  administered  with  Virginia  Tech. 
But  more  and  more,  incoming  students 
are  interested  in  the  environmental  issues 
addressed  in  natural  resource  manage- 
ment and  resource  economics,  or  in  the 
international  aspects  of  agriculture." 

An  area  that  will  see  increased  attention 
in  the  near  future,  Fretz  claims,  is  food  safety, 
quality  and  nutrition.  The  handling  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  in  an  increasingly  global  marketplace,  the  impli- 
cations of  NAFTA  and  GATT  for  food  import  and  export,  the 
complex  biological,  economic  and  social  aspects  of  nutrition, 
both  for  animals  and  humans,  are  all  subjects  that  need  to  be 
treated  in  a multidisciplinary  way. 

The  college's  close  links  to  life  sciences,  chemistry,  busi- 
ness and  engineering  make  it  a truly  interdisciplinary  link 
between  basic  and  applied  research.  With  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  and  Cooperative  Extension  Service  out- 
reach, the  College  of  Agriculture  epitomizes  the  university's 
mission  of  teaching,  research  and  service  to  the  state.  — JB 
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GROWING 

TOGETHER 


FIVE  GENERATIONS  ON  A MARYLAND 
FAMILY  FARM  *****  About  a mile  west  of  Md. 
Route  29  on  Route  216  sits  a 1,200  acre  plot  of  land — a 
farm — with  400  cows  and  calves,  14,000  turkeys  and  a 
family  that  has  tended  the  earth  since  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury. Their  roots  in  Maryland  soil  are  as  deep  as  those  of 
the  maple  trees  that  line  their  property  and  their  ties  to 
its  state  university  are  strong  and  numerous.  These  pho- 
tographs are  a testimony  to  their  occupation  which  has 
seen  new  technologies,  economic  misfortunes  and  subur- 
ban sprawl  alter  their  way  of  life.  Although  their  farm 
has  changed  over  the 
years,  their  perseverance, 

hard  work  and  reliance  JOT  SI  G ARM  AN 

upon  one  another  has  not. 
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Howard  County.  Upon  arriving  in  America,  Henry  was 


intent  on  blending  in  with  his  new  countrymen;  he 


changed  his  name  from  Jager  to  lager — a mistake,  a§ 


"Yager"  or  "Yeager"  was  the  common  practice  among 


German  immigrants. 


With  a new  name,  a few  cows,  some  chickens  and 


pigs,  Henry  and  Anna  began  a farm  and  a family  that 


would  swell  to  13.  The 


thought  that  his 


descendants  would 


still  be  farming  the 


THE  FAMILY  ON  THE  FARM 

The  lagers  on  the  occasion  of  winning  the  Maryland 
Holstein  Association 's  Distinguished  Service  A ward 
for  1 994.  From  left  to  right:  Will,  Heather,  Michael, 
Nathan,  Tanya,  Amy,  Mark,  Kathy,  Gene,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  Judy  and  Charles.  Matt,  who  attends  the 
Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  was  away  at  school. 


JUDY  & CHARLES 

Today,  Henry’s  great-grandsons, 
Gene  and  Charles,  ’65,  (tight  with 
wife  Judy,  66),  run  Maple  Lawn  Farm 
with  their  own  families.  The  couple 
dated  at  College  Park  where  Judy 
earned  a B.S.  in  business  education 
(she  manages  the  farm 's  finances) 
and  Charles  a B.S.  in  dairy  science. 
Lifetime  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, they  helped  form  the  Howard 
County  Alumni  Club  of  which  Judy 
was  president for  two  years. 


same  land,  and  hav- 
ing to  spell  their  last 
name  repeatedly  for 
people — "that's  lager 
with  an  I" — 150  years 
later,  probably  never 
crossed  Henry's  mind 


It  was  1841  when  Heinrich  "Henry"  Jager  and  his 
wife  Anna  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore  from 
Stepelberg,  Germany,  and  nine  years  later  when 
they  settled  108  acres  in  a place  called  Fulton,  about 
halfway  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
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THROUGH 
GOOD  TIMES 
& BAD 

Henry  ’s  grandson, 

C.  Ellsworth,  inherited 
the  land  which  became 
known  as  Maple  Lawn 
Farm,  and  married 
Mary  Elizabeth 
Stauffer,  shown  here 
on  their  45th  wedding 
anniversary.  Three 
years  after  marrying, 
Ellsworth  had  a serious 
kidney  operation, 
his  surgeon  told  him  to 
give  up  the farm  Rather 
than  part  with  it,  he 
relied  on  his  wife,  and 
when  they  were  old 
enough,  his  two  sons, 
Charles  and  Gene, 
to  tend  the  farm. 


BUDDING  BUSINESSMEN 


Nathan  (left)  and  a business  partner  take  advantage  of  the farm  s 
holiday  traffic  to  sell  cookies  and  hot  cider  to  customers  picking  up 
turkeys.  At  8 years  old,  Nathan,  son  of  Gene  and  Kathy,  78,  is  the 
youngest  lager  on  the  farm  His  budding  business  iavvy  reminds 
Kathy  of  his  grandfather  Ellsworth.  Nathan  s entrepreneurship  also 
includes  selling  box  turtles  to  friends  at  school— S 1 0 for  baby  turtles 
and  $5  for  adults.  "It  used  to  be  the  other  way  around, ” he  says. 

"But  then  I realized  the  babies  Hue  longer.  ” 


MARY  ELIZABETH 

Her  h usha nd,  Ellsworth,  passed  a way  • 
in  1987,  but  Mary  Elizabeth  at  77 
years  of  age  is  still  a blur  of  energy.  She 
is  the  ' pinch  hitter"  on  the  farm,  filling 
in  u ’ here  needed— and  she  s also  a 
heck  of  a cook.  “So  many  people  my 
age  just  sit  in  a chair,  "she  says. 
"I  haven  t worn  out  a chair  yet  and  I 
don '/  think  I will  as  long  as  the  good 
Lord  gives  me  strength. " 
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PUT  OUT  TO  PASTURE 

The  old  trailer,  retired  from 
trucking  cattle  around  the  state,  now 
hauls  holsteins  around  the  farm. 


AUTOMATIC  MILKING 

Michael  milks  the farm 's  1 75  holsteins 
twice  a day  on  Wednesdays— the  day 
the  regular  milking  man  is  off— once  at 
3 a.  m and  again  at  3 p m.  It  takes  him 
roughly  four  hours  to  complete  the 
task.  Michael  says  it's  difficult  to  find 
people  these  days  who  want  to  work 
on  a farm.  "Its  too  hard,  "he  says.  “My 
wife  ! Heather . 92]  makes  the  money— 
she  s an  accountant.  "But  when  asked, 
Michael  says  he  couldn 't  imagine  h im- 
self  doing  any  other  job.  “I grew  up 
here,  "he  says.  "It  s what  I do. 


In  150  years  Maple  Lawn  Farm  has  undergone 
numerous  changes.  If  anything,  Charles  notes, 
farming  has  become  easier  since  he  and  Gene  were 
boys.  Technology  has  spared  his  back  and  shortened  his 
workday,  but  modernity  has  complicated  it  as  well. 

One  of  the  biggest  transformations  was  automating 
the  milking  operation  in  1968.  Holsteins  now  line  up  in  a 
milking  parlor  and  an  octopus  of  rubber  and  metal  milk- 
ers pull  at  their  udders  like  hungry  mechanical  calves. 

The  holsteins  Charles  milked  as  a boy  produced  an 
average  of  8,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk  each  year.  But 
with  today's  improved  management,  the  lager's  "super 
cows"  give  an  annual  average  of  nearly  24,000  pounds. 
"These  days  you  have  to  go  to  school  to  become  a suc- 
cessful farmer,"  Charles  says,  recalling  a time  when  the 
"science"  of  milking  a cow  was  passed  from  father  to  son, 
not  from  professor  to  student.  "Now,  it's  an  education." 


MORNING 

SNACKS 

A nutritionist  visits 
monthly  to  ensure  the 
cows  receive  a proper 
balance  of  com  silage, 
alfalfa  haylage,  roasted 
soy  beans,  cracked 
com,  cotton  seed  and 
other  goodies.  “We  used 
to  just feed  them  some 
of  this  and  some  of 
that,  ” Charles  says. 

Here,  some  holsteins 
snack  on  hay. 
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CLOSE  QUARTERS 

Thousands  of  turkeys  are 
housed  in  three  hams  the 
size  of  football fields,  bach 
spring  day-old  turkeys  called 
poults  are  delivered  from  a 
local  hatchery  and  eat  and 
grow  until  they  mature,  like 
these  birds,  six  months  later. 


A CUT  ABOVE 

Charles  carves  up  a bird for 
a customer  during  the 
Thanksgiving  rush. 
Turkeys  are  available  in  all 
sizes,  including  several 
gigantic  50-pounders— 
for  those  with  families  as 
large  as  the  lagers. 


Turkeymania,  Judy  calls  it.  From  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving  through  Christmas  the  entire  fami- 
ly works  together  for  one  common  purpose. 

Extra  workers  are  hired  to  meet  the  demands  of  slaughter- 
ing, packing  and  selling  14,000  birds.  It's  an  annual  event — 
friends  and  neighbors  come  over  to  help;  the  same  faces 
appear  every  year.  The  farm  is  transformed  into  an  attrac- 
tion as  mothers  and  fathers  toting  wide-eyed  children  pull 
up  and  wait  on  line  for  a fresh  holiday  turkey;  kids  pet  the 
calves  and  wrinkle  their  noses  at  the  unfamiliar  smells. 

Men  and  women  in  business  suits  stop  by  on  the  way 
home  from  work.  "I  saw  the  sign  out  front,"  a woman  says. 
"Can  I get  one?" 


"Give  me  the  biggest  one  you  got!" 
a man  exclaims. 

After  56  years  in  the  turkey  business,  the  lagers  each 
know  their  role  in  the  controlled  chaos.  Judy  and  a neighbor 
check  the  order  cards;  Gene,  who  heads  up  the  operation, 
and  his  son  Will,  along  with  Charles  and  his  sons  Matt  (back 
from  vet  school),  Mark  and  Michael,  carry  freshly  killed 
birds  from  slaughterhouse  to  ice  cart  to  customer.  Gene's 
wife,  Kathy,  and  their  daughters  Tanya,  '95,  and  Amy  wrap 
birds  in  paper,  taking  cash  and  checks.  And  Mary  Elizabeth 
dashes  about  with  youthful  vitality.  In  spite  of  the  crazi- 
ness— or  because  of  it — they  seem  to  have  a great  deal  of  fun 
in  all  the  madness,  the  hard  work,  the  special  time  of  year. 
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ike  all  farms.  Maple  Lawn  has  weathered  its 
share  of  hardships.  In  1993  the  entire  corn 
L-i  crop  was  lost  to  drought  and  the  lagers  had 


to  buy  food  to  feed  their  cows.  Early  frost  has  damaged  a 
number  of  soy  bean  fields  and  heavy  rains  in  spring 
bring  cutworms  which  infest  the  sprouting  corn.  The 
cost  of  farm  equipment  has  skyrocketed.  With  the  price 
of  a new  tractor  over  $100,000  "repair"  is  the  rule,  not 
"replace."  Rising  wages  mean  necessary  workers  cannot 
be  hired — and  it's  always  a struggle  to  find  employees 
willing  to  put  in  the  long  hours  and  arduous  labor.  But 
after  all  these  years,  the  lagers  have  endured. 

And  so  with  each  new  spring,  the  farm  comes  to  life 
in  the  same  whir  of  activity  as  it  has  since  Millard 

Fillmore  was  president.  The  men 
mount  tractors  and  work  the  ground, 
planting  com,  drilling  alfalfa  seed 
and  spreading  manure.  Will,  Nathan 
and  Amy  are  busy  before  and  after 
school,  preparing  the  coops  for  the 
new  arrival  of  poults.  Judy  continues  feeding  the  calves 
as  she  has  done  every  day  for  30  years.  Kathy  helps  with 
the  harvest  of  winter  wheat,  Tanya  cuts  the  lawns  and 
Mary  Elizabeth  plants  her  flower  and  tomato  gardens, 
and  pitches  in  wherever  needed.  It's  working  together, 
as  a family,  the  way  Henry  and  Anna  lager — that's  I-A- 
G-E-R — started  doing  it  so  many  years  before.  E33 


LAID  TO  REST 

At  St.  Paul  's  Lutheran  church  across 
Route  216  is  the fam  ily  graveyard  in 
which  Henry  and  all  of  his  deceased 
descendants  lay  buried  Johanna  was 
Henry  's  daughter  who  died  at  age  75. 


IN  THE 
FAMILY  TRADITION 

Gene  with  his  son  Will  and  two  of  the 
farm  s dogs  move  onto  the  next  chore. 
Gene  and  Kathy  tell  their  four  children 
they  have  a choice  when  it  comes  to 
continuing  to  work  on  the farm  as 
adults.  "A  lot  of  farmers' children  are 
expected  to  continue  on  with  the 
farm,  "Kathy  says.  "They  just  end  up 
unhappy  adults. " Their  daughter 
Tanya  is  a marketing  majorat  the  uni- 
versity and  their  youngest  daughter 
Amy  is  considering  veterinary  school. 

At  age  13,  Will  plans  on  joininghis 
cousins  and  his  brother  Nathan  as  the 
fifth  generation  of  lagers  to  earn  a 
living  from  the  earth. 
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EXPANDING  ON  THE  SILO 

Thesilo  is  still  a traditional  symbol,  but  “the family  farm 
is  getting  bigger,  says  Judy  Expansion  is  the  key  to 
economic  growth.  "You  have  to  get  a little  biggei  to  live 
like  you  re  used  to.  Land  is  too  expensive  to  buy  and 
there 's  not  enough  of  it.  You  always  have  to  buy  land 
and  machinery,  and  put  profits  back  into  the  farm 
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what's 


The  women  had  come  together  for  one  purpose — to  lose 
weight.  They  sat  listening  intently  as  the  group  leader,  a 
slim,  attractive  woman,  explained  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  the 
weight  reduction  program.  Stressing  healthy  eating  and 
exercise,  the  group  leader,  who  herself  had  lost  weight 

Fight  Bad 

through  the  program,  went  into  great  and  elaborate  detail 
about  the  importance  of  changing  one's  habits  and  attitudes. 

She  closed  by  mentioning  that  the  program  offered  its 
own  line  of  frozen  foods.  Once  group  members  were  well- 
established  on  the  program,  they  could  even  indulge  in  the 
occasional  treat  with  the  program's  low-fat,  low-cal  desserts, 
such  as  brownies  and  ice  cream  bars. 

She  then  asked  the  group  assembled  before  her  if  there 
were  any  questions. 

Good 

There  was  a momentary  silence.  Then  suddenly,  a grand- 
motherly woman  with  a pleasant,  round  face,  raised  her 
hand  in  earnest. 

"Yes?"  said  the  group  leader. 

"When  do  we  get  to  eat  the  Fudgsicles?" 

Story  by  Lisa  Gregory  Illustrations  by  Margaret  Hall 
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"If  it  were  easy  to  be  thin,  we'd  all  be 
thin,"  says  Paula  Cook,  the  dietitian  at 
the  Health  Center  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

It  isn't  and  we  aren't.  Today  we 
Americans  are  the  fattest  population  on 
the  planet.  Despite  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars spent  each  year  on  various  diet  and 
weight  reduction  programs,  about  one 
out  of  three  of  us  is  overweight. 

And  it's  killing  us.  Four  of  the  most 
deadly  diseases  gripping  our  nation 
today — coronary  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke  and  diabetes — are  associated 
with  obesity. 

Americans  know  what  they  need  to 
do  to  look  and  feel  better  and  live 
longer.  The  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans  tells  us  that  we  should  eat  a 
variety  of  foods,  maintain  a healthy 
weight,  choose  a diet  low  in  saturated 
fat  and  cholesterol  but  with  plenty  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  grain  products. 

We  should  use  sugars,  salt  and  sodium 
only  in  moderation  and  drink  alcohol 
only  in  moderation,  as  well. 

The  Food  Guide  Pyramid  (illustrated 
on  the  following  page),  today's  grain- 
based  adaptation  of  the  four  basic  food 
groups,  tells  us  how  many  servings  of 
each  food  group  we  need.  And  govern- 
ment-mandated nutritional  labeling  on 
products  helps  us  determine  how  well 
the  food  we  are  purchasing  is,  in  fact, 
meeting  our  nutritional  needs. 

Yet,  the  most  popular  food  in  America  today  is  pizza.  Our 
favorite  vegetable  is  the  potato — french-fried.  We  also  love  our 
hamburgers  and  continuously  fall  victim  to  our  sweet  tooth.  In 
our  land  of  plenty,  we  feast  on  all-you-can-eat  buffets,  enjoy 
large  portions  of  everything  (bigger  is  always  better  in  Ameri- 
ca), and  snack  like  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

"Today  we  are  more  aware  of  what  is  healthy,  what  we 
should  eat  and  how  much  we  should  eat,"  says  Jean  Anliker,  a 
nutrition  specialist  in  the  College  of  Agriculture's  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  "But  we're  not  always  going  about  it  the 
right  way." 

Instead,  we  diet.  According  to  a recent  article  in  USA  Today, 
more  than  one  out  of  five  of  us  is  on  a diet  at  any  given  time. 

"I'm  always  amused  when  someone  tells  me  that  they're 


going  on  a diet,"  says  Mark  Kantor, 
also  a food  and  nutritionist  specialist 
in  the  extension  service.  "Then  what 
happens  when  you  go  off  the  diet?  Do 
you  go  back  to  the  same  eating  habits 
as  before? 

"The  word  'diet'  implies  some- 
thing temporary,"  he  continues. 
"Dieting  is  part  of  our  society's  quick- 
fix  mentality.  It's  recommended  that 
you  lose  no  more  than  about  one 
pound  a week,  but  for  many  people 
that's  not  quick  enough.  They  want  to 
see  the  scales  go  down  fast." 

But  there  is  no  magic  pill  to  melt 
the  pounds  away.  Not  yet,  anyway. 
And  in  the  meantime,  instead  of  con- 
stantly dieting  and  gaining  back  the 
weight  and  then  some,  what  we 
Americans  really  need,  say  nutrition- 
ists, is  a healthier  lifestyle. 

"It's  hard  to  change  eating  habits," 
says  Cook.  "But  once  you  are  eating 
healthy,  it's  not  hard  to  keep  doing  it. 
There  is  a lot  to  learn,  though,  not  just 
about  buying  food  and  cooking  it,  but 
about  eating  out  and  parties.  You 
have  to  think  about  it.  And  we  as  a 
society  have  difficulty  keeping 
focused  on  things." 

Learning  good  eating  habits  is 
escaping  our  children,  however.  To 
begin,  25  percent  of  the  nation's  chil- 
dren are  overweight,  and  80  percent 
of  children  with  obese  parents  are 
likely  to  be  obese.  Laura  Sims,  a professor  in  the  Department  of 
Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  has  co-authored  a research  paper 
titled  "Environmental  Influences  on  Children's  Eating"  which 
contains  some  ominous  indicators  for  the  younger  generation.  It 
points  to  the  importance  of  family  eating  habits  and  food  prefer- 
ences in  affecting  children's  food  choices.  Studies  also  show  that 
children  are  being  given  less  guidance  in  food  selection,  espe- 
cially in  snacks  and  daytime  meals,  and  that  they  are  often 
influenced  in  food  choices  by  television  commercials. 

More  convenience  foods,  microwave  food,  single  serving 
packages,  make  it  easier  for  children  to  feed  themselves,  but  not 
always  to  make  good  choices.  And  the  changing  roles  in  fami- 
lies doesn't  help. 

June  Cleaver  is  no  longer  at  home  all  day  to  plan  the  meals. 
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She's  out  in  the  working  world.  By  the  time  she  leaves  the 
office,  picks  up  the  kids  from  school  and/or  daycare,  runs 
errands  and  finally  heads  for  home,  today's  June  is  only  just 
beginning  to  think  about  putting  dinner  on  the  table.  A quick 
stop  at  the  local  fast-food  restaurant  or  grocery  store's  deli 
counter  or  even  a call  to  Pizza  Hut  solves  the  problem  and  din- 
ner is  served. 

"There  is  a trend  of  home  eating,  but  not  home  cooking," 
says  Sims.  Almost  half  of  family  food  expenditures  are  for  food 
and  beverages  outside  the  home,  with  34  percent  of  the  total 
food  dollar  spent  on  fast  foods.  And  when  families  do  eat  at 
home,  their  food,  says  Sims,  has  often  been  prepared  elsewhere, 
fueling  a $45.5  billion  dollar  restaurant  takeout  market. 

"This  trend,"  she  adds,  "is  understandable  when  you  consid- 
er that  almost  75  percent  of  men  and  women  responsible  for 
weeknight  dinners  report  that  they  don't  know  what  they  will 
serve  at  4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

Not  that  food  brought  into  the  home  from  elsewhere  can't  be 
healthy.  But,  says  Sims,  "We  don't  make  the  right  choices." 

And  as  our  lives  become  more  stressful,  overwhelming  and 
out  of  control,  we  are  attempting  to  find  comfort  in  sugary,  fatty 


foods.  Recalling  the  foods  of  our  childhood,  we  are  finding  solace 
over  a tub  of  chocolate  ice  cream  or  in  a bag  of  potato  chips. 

"From  birth  we  associate  food  with  closeness  and  love,  your 
mother  holding  and  feeding  you,"  says  Cook.  "When  we're 
lonely  or  feeling  unloved  and  rejected,  we  use  food  to  give  emo- 
tional satisfaction  and  comfort.  It's  soothing  when  we're  feeling 
stressed." 

Not  that  we  don't  ever  eat  healthy.  According  to  Kantor, 
recent  studies  show  that  we  have  reduced  our  fat  intake.  "We're 
getting  the  message  about  fat,"  he  says. 

But  consumers  must  be  warned,  say  nutritionists,  that 
whether  you're  gorging  on  fat-free  cookies  or  low-fat  ice  cream, 
you  are  still  going  to  put  on  the  pounds. 

"These  foods  give  a false  sense  of  security,"  says  Kantor. 
"People  feel  that  they  can  eat  handful  after  handful." 

Even  health  educator  Cook  comments,  from  experience:  "I 
have  gained  weight  on  Entenmann's  fat-free  coffee  cake.  I can't 
stop  eating  it.  The  number  of  calories  in  a regular  coffee  cake  is 
very  close  to  the  number  of  calories  in  an  Entenmann's  fat-free 
cake." 

We  can't  quite  literally  have  our  fat-free  cake  and  eat  it  too — 


A Guide  to  Daily  Food  Choices 


Fats,  Oils  & Sweets 

Use  Sparingly 


Meat,  Poultry,  Fish,  Dry  Beans, 
Eggs  & Nuts  Group 

2-3  Servings 


Fruit  Group 

2-4  Servings 


Bread,  Cereal,  Rice 
& Pasta  Group 

6-1 1 Servings 


or  at  least  too  much  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
messages  we  get  as  consumers  are  as 
likely  to  frustrate  as  educate  us  as  the 
media  bombards  us  with  news  reports 
on  foods  that  we  shouldn't  eat.  It  seems 
lately  as  if  everything  we  put  into  our 
mouths  is  bad  for  us.  We've  been 
warned  about  movie  theater  popcorn 
with  its  greasy  butter  and  about  other 
favorites  such  as  Mexican  and  Chinese 
foods.  We've  been  told  that  eggs  with 
their  cholesterol  are  bad  for  us.  Then 
told  again  that,  hey,  they  aren't  so  bad 
after  all. 

"It's  difficult  for  consumers  these 
days,"  says  Anliker.  "Individual  studies 
make  big  news,  but  you  don't  have  the 
whole  context  of  the  study.  That's  the 
challenge  for  the  nutritionist:  to  translate 
the  information  in  a practical  manner.” 

"People  feel  that  we're  taking  the 
fun  out  of  eating,"  says  Kantor.  "There 
is  something  of  a backlash.  People  are 
throwing  up  their  hands  and  saying, 

'Everything  I like  to  eat  is  no  good  for 
me,  so  I'm  going  to  eat  what  I want  to 
eat.'" 

"Everything  in  moderation,"  adds 
Anliker.  "We  as  a society  need  to  learn 
to  have  a healthy  attitude  about  foods 
and  accept  them  as  a wonderful  part  of 
our  lives.  We  need  to  learn  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain foods  within  moderation,  enjoy 
them  within  balance.  People  need  to 
know  that  they  have  the  permission  not 
to  eat  perfectly  every  day." 

But  no  matter  what  or  how  much 
you  eat,  you're  still  going  to  have  to 
move  if  you  want  to  lose  weight  and 
keep  it  off.  "The  only  way  to  burn  fat  is 
to  exercise,"  says  Cook. 

And  most  of  us  don't.  Adult  and 
child  both  are  becoming  sedentary,  sitting  before  computer  and 
television  screens,  getting  up  only  to  make  occasional  trips  to 
the  refrigerator.  Our  children  no  longer  scamper  about  playing 
hide-and-seek  on  warm  summer  nights,  but  are  transfixed  by 
Nintendo  games  and  cartoons  with  their  advertisements  for 
sugary,  fatty  foods. 

"People  desperately  need  to  exercise,  but  we're  not  doing  it,' 


says  Kantor.  "A  lot  of  expensive  exer- 
cise equipment  is  collecting  dust  in 
basements." 

Again,  says  Kantor,  we  have  fallen 
victim  to  the  frantic  pace  of  today's 
society.  "People  these  days  are  so 
busy,"  he  says.  "What  with  commut- 
ing, working,  taking  care  of  your  fam- 
ily, how  much  time  in  a day  do  peo- 
ple have?" 

But  that  isn't  necessarily  an  excuse, 
Kantor  is  quick  to  add.  There  is  a way, 
he  says,  to  fit  exercise  into  one's  daily 
routine  without  taking  up  too  much 
time  or  even  spending  too  much 
money.  "I'm  talking  about  walking  up 
stairs  instead  of  taking  the  elevator  or 
parking  in  a distant  lot  at  the  mall," 
he  says. 

And  by  getting  the  old  heart  rate 
up  for  15  minutes  each  day,  you  are 
doing  your  body  and  your  mind  a 
world  of  good,  says  Cook. 

"When  you  become  a regular  exer- 
ciser you  get  some  benefits  beyond 
just  seeing  that  weight  is  easier  to 
control,"  she  says.  "You're  a healthier, 
happier  person.  You  feel  better  and 
are  more  energetic.  Physically  and 
emotionally  you  are  much  more  up. 
After  a while  exercise  becomes  its 
own  reward." 

She  should  know.  Cook  practices 
what  she  preaches.  And  she  is  proof 
that  change  can  happen.  That  we 
Americans  can  change  our  ways  and 
adapt  a healthier  lifestyle. 

"I  don't  like  movie  popcorn,"  she 
admits.  "I  did  20  years  ago.  But  I 
changed  my  taste.  Now  I find  butter 
disgusting.  I don't  like  it  in  my 
mouth.  It  makes  me  sick." 

But  one  has  to  wonder,  if  an  easier  way  was  found,  a magic 
pill  that  would,  indeed,  make  one  thinner  and  healthier  without 
the  fuss,  would  someone  like  Cook  be  tempted  to  give  it  a try? 

"If  anyone  ever  invents  a short  cut.  I'll  be  the  first  to  use  it," 
she  says.  Then  adds,  "But  I don't  see  it  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
For  now,  sorry,  it's  still  exercise.  And  that  means  putting  in 
your  time  and  sweating."  K3^H 
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in  search  of  the 


The  discovery  of  a drug  that  would  cure  the  problem  of  obe- 
sity is  the  ultimate  fantasy  of  any  overweight  person.  Only  a 
far-fetched  dream,  right?  Maybe  not.  In  the  laboratory  of 
Thomas  Castonguay,  a professor  of  nutrition  and  food  sci- 
ence, research  is  taking  place  that  may  some  day  result  in 
the  development  of  a drug  that  would,  indeed,  prevent  fat 
cells  from  producing. 

And  interestingly  enough,  the  answer  may  lie  in  fat  and 
not-so-fat  rats.  Castonguay  and  his  research  team  have 
discovered  that  an  adrenal  hormone — called  cortisol  in 
humans  and  corticosterone  in  rats — seems  to 
play  a major  role  in  determining  how  much 
glucose  and  how  much  fat  are  to  be  burned 
as  fuel  by  the  body.  The  more  of  this  hor- 
mone the  body  produces  (due  to  obesity, 
stress  and  a variety  of  other  factors),  the 
stronger  the  urge  to  eat  fatty  foods.  Low- 
ered production  of  the  hormone  results  in  a 
drop  in  dietary  fat  intake  and  preference. 

"This  is  a genetically  obese  rat,"  Castonguay 
says,  cupping  a large  rat  in  both  his  palms.  Then  he 
points  to  a lean  and  healthy  specimen.  "This  is  his  brother 
from  the  same  litter  who  doesn't  have  the  obese  gene."  The 
contrast  is  obvious. 

He  points  out  yet  another  rat.  "This  is  a rat  that  has  the 
obese  gene,  but  his  adrenal  glands  have  been  surgically 
removed."  The  rat  is  not  overweight.  By  removing  the 
adrenals,  and  halting  the  production  of  corticosterone,  the 
rat  bums  its  fat  stores  (ignoring  its  carbohydrates)  and  loses 
weight.  When  the  hormone  is  replaced,  via  tablets  under  the 
skin,  the  rat  regains  the  weight.  "We  know  that  there's 
something  in  the  adrenal  that  directs  what's  going  to  be 
burned,"  says  Castonguay.  "But  there's  something  else  tak- 
ing place  that  says  how  much  to  burn  and  we  don't  know 
what  that  is." 

When  Castonguay  first  started  reporting  his  findings  in 
the  mid-1980s,  "CBS  Evening  News"  caught  wind  and  sent 
out  a news  crew.  It  filmed  a genetically  obese  rat  next  to  a 
genetically  obese  rat  with  its  adrenal  glands  removed.  The 
camera  made  clear  the  dramatic  contrast. 

"The  next  day  the  phone. . .rang. . .off. . .the. . .wall!" 
Castonguay  recalls.  "Three  hundred-  and  400-pound  life- 
time dieters  would  gladly  have  signed  consent  forms  for  me 


to  take  out  their  adrenals  surgically  so  that  they  could  cure 
their  obesity — they  were  so  desperate." 

But  removing  adrenal  glands  from  rats  that  live  in  a regu- 
lated, sterile  environment  and  are  no  longer  prepared  to  face 
life  in  the  alley  is  one  thing.  Taking  them  out  of  humans  is 
quite  another.  A human  without  adrenals  would  die  very 
quickly  because  the  immune  system  would  break  down. 

What  researchers  hope  to  achieve  is  far  less  radical,  says 
Neile  Edens,  an  assistant  research  scientist  in  the  same 
department,  who  is  investigating  how  fat  cells  produce  fat. 
Ultimately,  the  idea  is  to  block  that  process  by  means  of  a 
drug.  The  basic  research  she  is  carrying  out  is  necessary 
before  pharmaceutical  companies  even  begin  to  consider 
developing  such  a drug. 

"But  this  process  is  so  poorly  understood,"  Edens  cau- 
tions, "that  we  probably  won't  be  able  to  intervene  for  a 
long,  long  time." 

Still,  one  can  hope.  — Michael  Koster 
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TWENTY-ONE  INDIVIDUALS.  SIXTEEN  MEN.  FIVE 
WOMEN,  SINGLY,  EACH  IS  DESERVING  OF  RECOG- 
NITION. AS  A CLUSTER,  THEY  ARE  THE  ESSENCE  OF 
WHAT  DEFINES  A UNIVERSITY  BEST:  ITS  DISTIN- 
GUISHED GRADUATES,  MEET  THESE  HONORED 
ALUMNI  WHOSE  ACHIEVEMENTS  WILL  BE  HERALD- 
ED FAR  INTO  THE  CENTURY  TO  FOLLOW:  THE  FIRST 
INDUCTEES  INTO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  HALL  OF  FAME. 
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• HONORED  POSTHUMOUSLY 


Sion ' by  Dianne  Burch  C~fC)' 


Our  Hall  of  Fame  album  opens  on  Harry  Clifton  "Curley" 
Byrd,  '08.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  our  160,000 
alumni  one  who  does  not  recognize  his  name  (if  only  by 
the  familiar  presence  of  Byrd  Stadium). 

With  family  roots  in  Maryland  reaching  back  to  the  17th  cen- 
tury, Byrd's  own  roots  in  the  university  ran  so  deep  and 
were  so  intertwined  that,  to  many,  he  was  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Maryland. 

What  began  for  Byrd  as  a two-week  stint  in 
1911  coaching  football  concluded  with  an  18-year 
reign  as  president,  1935  to  1954,  when  he 
\ resigned  to  pursue  a bid  for  governor.  While 

\ he  lost  that  race  to  Republican  Theodore 

McKeldin,  Byrd  rarely  lost  in  matters  con- 
ceming  the  university. 

^ An  accomplished  athlete,  Byrd  never 

* lost  interest  in  the  game  of  football.  He 

was  the  university's  athletic  director  until  becom- 
ing its  president,  and  even  then,  he  found  his  foot- 
' ball  team's  success  an  effective  means  of  lobbying 

< for  dollars  from  state  legislators. 

Byrd  worked  relentlessly  to  secure  major 
funding  to  turn  the  tiny  "cow  college"  he  entered 
in  1904 — as  an  engineering  student — into  a 
major  university. 

George  Callcott,  professor  emeritus  of  history, 
wrote  in  his  1966  A History  of  the  University  of 
Maryland:  "As  president  [Byrd]  wheedled, 
bamboozled  and  charmed  more  people  out  of 
k more  money  than  anyone  in  the  state's  histo- 

I*"’’ ry.  Corporations,  alumni  and  well-wishers 

provided  handsome  gifts  to  the  institu- 
tion. . . .When  Byrd  took  over,  his  spectacular 
j successes  left  admiring  friends  and  horrified 

W critics  in  common  breathless  dismay." 

p Among  Byrd's  many  legacies  are  the 
I < handsome  red  brick  Georgian  structures  that 

form  the  campus  centerpiece.  His  strong 
* leadership  extended  well  beyond  "bricks 

and  mortar,"  however.  From  an  innovative 
i American  studies  program  that  is  considered 

* a national  model  for  interdisciplinary  learn- 

ing, to  the  worldwide  educational  extension 


' Curley  ” B\rd.  as  a student  cadet. 
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program,  University  College,  the  pragmatic  Byrd  devoted  his 
seemingly  tireless  energy  to  drive  the  university  forward. 

Byrd's  world  was  the  university  and  he  concerned  himself 
with  all  aspects,  large  and  the  small.  It's  more  than  coincidence 
that  the  diamondback  terrapins  which  abounded  in  his  Eastern 
Shore  hometown  should  become  synonymous  with  Maryland's 
student  newspaper  and  athletic  teams. 

Say  the  name  "Cole"  to  any  Terps  fan  and  a roaring  crowd  of 
basketball  fanatics  comes  to  mind. 

The  Cole  Student  Activities  Building  (a.k.a.  Cole  Field 
House)  was  dedicated  Dec.  2, 1955,  when  the  Maryland  Terrap- 
ins faced  the  University  of  Virginia  Cavaliers  in  basketball.  The 
scoreboard  that  day,  like  so  many  to  follow,  signalled  a victory 
for  Maryland,  by  a score  of  67  to  Virginia's  55. 

William  Purington  Cole,  '10,  then  chair  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  guided  the  $3.3  million  building  project  which  epito- 
mized the  main-event  status  accorded  to  college  basketball.  The 
arena,  seating  12,000  when  built,  was  lauded  as  one  of  the  best 
facilities  on  the  East  Coast.  Its  name  honored  the  man  who 


"He  was 


of  the  most  powerful 


.upported  the  PWA  and 


tion  of  McCarthy's  Red  Scare  char* 
hoax  and  a fraud."  Ultimately,  thal 
Tydings  his  re-election  in  1950  as  N 
ed  the  Senate  campaign  of  his  Repi 


1 1 it  Hum  1*.  Cole  Jr..  10.  in  miter  foreground  weurin. 

sweater  /loses  with  fellow  ciril  engineering  shut 
n!  the  Maryland  l"ricnltnrnl  < iillei ;e.  u forerunner  In 
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"Swede  l.ppley  inis  ( ouch  "Curley"  Byrd’s  slur  mil.  I, tiler. 
President  llyril  relieil  nn  hint  us  his  second-iii-eniiiiiutiul  ns  tletin  of 
men.  in  this  nrelii nil photo.  Over  n hull-century,  I.ppley’s  only 
lime  npurl  front  the  university  wus  spent  serving:  in  lieu  world  tvurs. 

fumin'!  n Leu:  ion  of  Merit  Medul  unit  colonel  hues  by  the  end 
of  II  orld  1 1 hr  II.  The  tiro-time  nutioniil  ehnnipion  truck  couch  nnd 
director  of  athletics  also  screed  twice  ns  president  of  the  Southern 
Conference.  He  wus  both  founder  mid  first  president  of  its 
successor,  the  1 1 Inn  tic  Const  Conference. 


-4  New  Environment 


Two  fellow  graduates  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege chose  careers  with  a surprisingly  contemporary 
ring.  Both  men  foreshadowed  today's  environmentalists. 
Following  graduation  one  century  ago,  William  Woolford 
Skinner,  1895,  remained  at  the  university  another  four  years  as 
an  assistant  research  chemist.  He  returned  to  the  university  in 
1917  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate  for  his  achievements  and 
later  still  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Regents  for  18  years,  seven  of 
those  as  chair. 

But  at  the  turn  of  the  century  Skinner  was  westward-bound, 
spending  five  years  at  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  investi- 
gating the  mineral  make-up  of  underground  and  surface  waters. 


That  experience  launched  his  40-year  career  as  a specialist  in  the 
chemistry  of  water  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
colleagues  called  him  simply  "W.W." 

Skinner's  wide-ranging  interests  led  him  to  projects  involv- 
ing irrigation  waters,  mineral  waters  and  waters  for  sanitary, 
technical  and  domestic  purposes.  As  early  as  1910  the  forward- 
thinking  Skinner  chaired  a committee,  which  brought  together 
representatives  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  study  pollution 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  effect  on  oys- 
ter production. 

From  an  Eastern  Shore  family  of  oyster  planters,  Reginald 
Van  Trump  Truitt,  '14,  devoted  his  life  to  researching  the  prob- 
lems of  the  bay  and  the  effect  of  pollution  on  the  spawning  of 
oysters,  the  migration  of  crabs  and  the  biology  of  major  species 
of  fish  found  in  the  Chesapeake. 

Truitt,  a leading  naturalist  and  marine  biologist,  was  founder 
and  first  director  of  what  is  now  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory  at  Solomons.  Following 
retirement  in  1954,  Truitt  led  the  campaign  to  convert 
Assateague  Island  into  a National  Seashore.  In  1981,  he  was 
awarded  Maryland's  Rachel  Carson  Award  for  his  efforts  to 
preserve  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  environment. 

When  Truitt  died  in  1991,  at  age  100,  the  Washington  Post 
described  him  as  "one  of  the  first  scientists  to  undertake  serious 
research  on  problems  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 


Culling  Maryland  Horne  CvO^ 


Two  years  after  Millard  Tydings'  historic  legislation  creat- 
ed the  University  of  Maryland  in  1920,  the  university 
became  the  first  and  only  employer  for  Geary  "Swede" 
Eppley,  '20,  M.S.,  '26,  and  Adele  Hagner  Stamp,  M.A.  '24. 

From  1922,  the  careers  of  these  two  university  stalwarts  grew 
as  did  the  expanding  university:  Eppley,  first  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  and  culminating  as  dean  of  men  and  direc- 
tor of  student  activities;  Stamp,  as  the  first  dean  of  women. 

Adele  Stamp  learned  first-hand  about  growing  pains.  Little 
could  she  have  imagined  how  university  life  would  change  when 
she  accepted  that  first  one-year  contract  to  oversee  the  93  women 
students  sharing  a converted  World  War  I barracks  as  their  dorm. 
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B.A.,  Arts  & Sciences,  1927 
Creator  of  beloved 
"Ferdinand  the  Bull"  story 

. V ' ; 


MARY  STALLINGS  COLEMAN 
B.A.,  Arts  & Sciences,  1935 
First  woman  elected  as  Chief 


By  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Stamp  later  recounted:  "I 
knew  that  I wanted  to  make  this  my  life's  work." 

Lucky  for  the  countless  women  she  championed  during  her 
38  years  as  teacher,  counselor,  philosopher,  administrator  and 
role  model.  Enrollment  of  women  swelled,  reaching  4,000  by 
1960.  When  Stamp  retired  that  year,  the  Board  of  Regents  grant- 
ed her  emeritus  rank,  the  first  woman  to  receive  this  highest 
faculty  honor. 

Those  who  knew  Stamp  have  described  her  as  a woman  of 
"class  and  grace."  As  education  chair.  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  she  urged  higher  salaries  for  teachers,  better 
schools,  especially  for  the  handicapped,  and  support  of  educa- 
tion bills  in  the  legislature. 

On  campus,  she  started  the  first  women's  student  govern- 
ment association,  not  surprising  for  a woman  who  was  herself  a 
three-time  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  She 
also  formed  a branch  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  as  well  as  the  Mortar  Board  honor  society.  While 


women's  academics  were  her  primary  target,  she  didn't  find 
forming  a women's  championship  rifle  team  off  the  mark  either. 
And,  when  a student  drive  in  the  1930s  sought  the  right  for 
women  to  smoke  on  campus,  it  got  Stamp's  approval,  too. 

Soaring  Paths:  L asting  Legacies  Cj^' 

When  it  was  time  to  dedicate  the  Adele  H.  Stamp 

Student  Union  in  1983,  who  better  qualified  to  speak 
about  how  far  women  had  come  than  Judith  A. 
Resnik,  Ph.D.  77,  who  became  the  second  American  woman 
astronaut  in  space  in  1984,  aboard  the  space  shuttle  Discovery. 
She  told  the  audience:  "We  must  continue  forward  with 
our  endeavors  and  firsts,  and  broaden  our  horizons  at  every 
opportunity." 

Less  than  two  short  years  later,  Resnik  and  seven  fellow 
crewmates  died  tragically  in  the  1986  Challenger  space  shuttle 
disaster.  In  memory  of  the  engineering  graduate,  a Judith  A. 
Resnik  Memorial  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Endowment  was 
established  at  the  university. 

Resnik  joined  America's  astronaut  training  program  in 
1978,  the  year  after  receiving  her  doctorate  in  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  addition  to  her 
pioneering  role  aboard  the  space  shuttle  Discovery,  she  made 
many  contributions  to  the  space  program,  including  experimen- 
tal software  development  and  work  on  the  shuttle's  remote 
manipulator  system. 

Frog  philosopher  Kermit,  femme  fatale  Miss  Piggy,  the  iras- 
cible Bert  and  his  pal  Ernie,  lovable  Big  Bird,  Oscar  the  Grouch. 
Across  generations,  continents  and  cultures,  nearly  anyone 
with  access  to  a TV  has  shared  the  Muppets'  magic. 

In  1955,  while  a freshman  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Jim 
Henson,  '60,  and  his  first  Muppets  (his  amalgam  of  marionette 
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i puppet)  made  their  debut  on  Washington,  D.C.'s  WRC-TV 
i "Sam  and  Friends."  From  that  daily  five-minute  local  show, 
i the  world  embraced  the  unique  talent  of  one  of  the  centu- 
; most  creative  geniuses. 

Henson  died  unexpectedly  from  a bacterial  infection 
1990,  at  age  53,  the  world  was  in  disbelief  that  the  man  who 
t joy  to  so  many  could  be  gone. 

At  his  Manhattan  memorial  service,  daughter  Cheryl  recited 
's  words  to  sum  up  his  philosophy:  "My  hope  still  is  to 
leave  the  world  a little  bit  better  than  when  I got  here."  That  he 
did.  Today,  worldwide,  Henson's  magical  Muppet  world  lives 
on  as  a tribute  to  his  extraordinary  life's  work. 

For  children's  author,  Munro  Leaf,  '27,  his  legacy  is 
"Ferdinand,"  a bull  who  preferred  smelling  the 
flowers  to  fighting  in  a ring  in  Spain. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  1935,  Leaf 
(then  a manuscript  reader  for  a New 
York  publishing  house)  decided  to  write  a 
children's  story  so  that  his  close  friend 
Robert  Lawson  (a  relatively  unknown 
illustrator)  could  show  his  talents.  In 
less  than  one  hour.  Leaf  composed  the 
loved  800-word  story  as  it  stands  today. 

When  Viking  published  The  Story  of  Ferdinand  in  1936,  the 
book  quickly  became  a center  of  controversy,  discussed  in  such 
circles  as  The  New  York  Times  and  The  New  Yorker  magazine. 

Political  pundits  charged  that  Leaf's  story  was  a thinly  veiled 
argument  against  aggression.  It  seems  timing  is  everything. 

Ferdinand  arrived  just  as  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco  and 
his  Spanish  Civil  War  were  heating  up.  Soon,  innocent  Ferdi- 
nand was  subjected  to  more  intensive  psychoanalyzing  than  a 
patient  in  Freudian  therapy. 

In  Germany,  Hitler  order  the  book  burned  while  fellow  dic- 
tator Stalin  granted  it  privileged  status  as  the  only  non-commu- 
nist children's  book  allowed  in  Poland.  And  India's  spiritual 
leader  Ghandi  called  it  his  favorite  book. 

At  home,  the  country  may  have  been  wallowing  in  the  Great 
Depression,  but  it  was  a bull  market  as  a Ferdinand  frenzy  took 
hold.  Walt  Disney  animated  him.  The  public  scooped  up  Ferdi- 
nand merchandise,  from  specially  packaged  cereal  to  Cartier 
brooches.  Ferdinand's  larger-than-life  image  floated  over 


Oil  I it".  -it),  I07S.  Judith  ttesnik  prepares  before  a simulated 
parachute  jump  us  a jirst  step  in  her  rigorous  I ruining  ns  a 
V I s.  I uslronuul/ mission  specialist  rumliilule.  Ij.ractly  si.v  years 
later,  she  begun  a week  's  mission  u board  the  spare  shuttle 
Diseorery.  only  the  second  woman  in  space. 


Macy's  Thanksgiving  Day  parade  and  in  the  New  Year's  Rose 
Bowl  pageant. 

Leaf  wrote  and  illustrated  numerous  other  children's  books. 
His  second  most  popular.  Manners  Can  Be  Fun,  was  published 
the  same  year  as  Ferdinand.  It  featured  the  notorious  "watch- 
bird"  stick  figures  who  observed  the  behavior  of  boys  and  girls. 
Their  spying  continued  for  23  years,  as  the  popular  Ladies  Home 
Journal  serialized  Leaf's  book  as  "watchwords." 

/Q^O  First  and  Foremost  CjSl)' 

Concern  for  children  has  long  been  a watchword  for  Mary 
Stallings  Coleman,  '35.  Coleman  was  already  a national 
figure  in  developing  many  innovative  programs  for  child 
welfare  as  a probate  and  juvenile  court  judge  when  she  made 
headlines,  in  1972,  as  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court,  and  again  in  1979,  when  named  chief  justice. 

Coleman  was  also  the  first  woman  to  be  honored  as  Distin- 
guished Alumna  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  1973.  Five 
years  later,  she  and  Jim  Henson  would  share  honors  at  Com- 
mencement as  recipients  of  honorary  doctoral  degrees. 

Among  her  many  achievements  during  her  12  years  as  judge 
of  the  Probate  and  Juvenile  Court,  which  Coleman  considers 
"the  most  interesting  and  challenging  of  all  the  courts,"  she 
drafted  legislation  in  Michigan  resulting  in  Children's  Protec- 
tive Services,  child  abuse  laws  and  a statute  creating  the  Office 
of  Youth  Services. 

As  Chief  Justice,  she  spearheaded  the  drive  for  state  funding 
of  the  courts  and  overhauled  the  Michigan  court  system,  a 
daunting  task  that  was  described  to  her  as  "impossible." 
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who  brought  IBM  into  television  as  a major  sponsor  of  public 
affairs  programming. 

When  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  picked  her  as 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1978,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  called  her 
"perhaps  the  most  powerful  woman  in  America."  She  left  NBC 
in  1980  to  become  a consultant  in  management  organization, 
communications  and  government  relations,  a career  she  contin- 
ues from  her  home  base  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

'&D  f iguring  Prominently 

Mathematician  Herbert  Hauptman,  Ph.D.  '55,  is  the  only 
nonchemist  to  have  ever  received  the  esteemed  Nobel 
Prize  in  Chemistry.  He  is  also  the  first  alumnus  to  be  so 
honored.  Even  more  amazing,  his  only  training  in  the  discipline 
was  a freshman  chemistry  course. 

Hauptman  received  the  1985  Nobel  Prize  for  inventing  a 
revolutionary  method  of  determining  the  three-dimensional 
shapes  of  molecules,  which  holds  significance  for  drug 
research  worldwide. 

Solving  the  problem  that  had  perplexed  chemists  for  40 
years,  Hauptman's  "direct  methods  technique"  enables 
researchers  to  design  new  drugs  to  combat  such  health  threats 
as  heart  disease,  cancer  and  high  blood  pressure. 

While  a doctoral  student  in  mathematics,  he  worked  at  the 
Naval  Research  Lab  with  Jerome  Karle,  whose  expertise  in 
physical  chemistry  complemented  Hauptman's  mathematical 
base.  By  the  time  Hauptman  earned  his  doctorate  in  mathemat- 
ics, the  two  had  completed  the  bulk  of  the  research  that  netted 
the  pair  the  Nobel. 

Today,  Hauptman  is  a research  professor  at  SUNY  Buffalo 
and  president  of  the  Hauptman-Woodward  Medical  Research 
Institute  Inc. 

Charles  Fefferman,  '66,  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  the  20th  century.  A child  prodigy  who  grad- 
uated from  the  university  at  age  17,  Fefferman  was  the  youngest 
recipient  of  the  prestigious  Fields  Prize  in  1978,  mathematics' 
equivalent  of  the  Nobel. 

Speeding  through  his  father's  calculus  books  at  age  10,  he 
began  classes  at  Maryland  as  a 12-year-old,  graduating  with 


Coleman  was  also  among  the  first  named  to  the  Michigan 
Women's  Hall  of  Fame  and,  in  1993,  received  the  Champion  of 
Justice  Award  from  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Association. 

Jane  Cahill  Pfeiffer,  '54,  joined  IBM  in  1955  as  a systems  engi- 
neering trainee  and  quickly  rose  through  management  posi- 
tions, which  included  that  of  Bermuda  site  manager  for  NASA's 
computer  complex,  where  she  coordinated  IBM's  computer  pro- 
gramming and  engineering  efforts.  Heady  stuff  for  the  recent 
graduate  who  had  majored  in  speech  and  dramatic  arts. 

More  acclaim  followed  when,  in  1966,  Pfeiffer  was  the  first 
woman  selected  as  a prestigious  White  House  Fellow.  Return- 
ing to  IBM  following  that  year's  leave  of  absence,  she  achieved  a 
national  reputation  as  a highly  successful  business  executive. 


— 
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high  honors  in  math  and  physics  in  1966.  Three  years  later,  Fef- 
ferman  added  a Princeton  doctorate  to  his  credentials.  And  as  a 
22-year-old,  he  received  national  attention  when  the  University 
of  Chicago  named  Fefferman  a full  professor — the  youngest  to 
hold  that  rank  at  the  time.  In  1974,  he  joined  the  faculty  at 
Princeton  where  he  remains  today  as  the  Herbert  E.  Jones  Jr. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(50  liemembering  n Mentor 

During  a 1994  visit  to  his  alma  mater,  Chun-Shan  Shen, 
Ph.D.  '61,  described  his  first  impressions  of  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  arrived  in  1957  as  a physics 
doctoral  student  from  Taiwan  having  picked  Maryland 
because  it  was  the  first  American  university  to  offer  graduate 
assistantships  to  prospective  students  from  Taiwan.  Chancellor 
Emeritus  John  Toll  instituted  the  policy  while  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Shen  recalled  "a  rather  scruffled  looking  fellow"  who  kept  a 
sleeping  bag  in  the  physics  department,  and  used  it  occasionally 
at  night  or  in  the  early  morning.  Instead  of  a security  person  or 
janitor,  as  Shen  thought,  he  soon  learned  that  it  was  Toll  him- 
self, who  often  became  so  engaged  in  his  work  that  he  slept  in 
the  office  rather  than  drive  home  and  back.  He  calls  his  mentor 
"the  most  energetic  person  I have  ever  met." 

After  graduation,  Shen  held  a number  of  positions  in  the 
United  States  during  the  1960s,  including  those  at  NASA, 
Princeton  and  Purdue,  before  accepting  a professorship  in 
physics  at  Taiwan's  Tsing-Hua  University  in  1971. 

Like  his  mentor  Toll,  Shen  too  was  named  head  of  a universi- 
ty. Prior  to  becoming  president  of  National  Tsing-Hua  Universi- 
ty in  1994,  Shen  served  nine  years  at  the  College  of  Science  dur- 
ing which  time  many  departments  received  top  ranking  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  In  Shen's  own  field  of  astrophysics,  his 
textbooks  are  Chinese  standards. 

Beyond  the  university  setting,  Shen  has  proved  to  be  a per- 
suasive force  as  well.  Shen  served  as  minister  in  the  Taiwan 
Cabinet  and  played  a major  role  in  building  the  science  and 
technology  infrastructure  for  Taiwan's  modernization.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  influential  Central  Election  Commission 


and  the  National  Unification  Council,  he  has  been  highly 
regarded  for  his  part  in  conceptualizing  and  implementing 
political  reforms  in  Taiwan  and  in  improving  relations  with 
Mainland  China  in  the  1990s. 

Seizing  the  Day 

Before  Parren  Mitchell,  M.A.  '52,  led  a distinguished  career 
as  an  eight-term  U.S.  congressman  (Md.-7th  district),  the 
first  African  American  elected  from  Maryland,  he  gained 
recognition  as  the  first  African  American  student  to  enter  the 
university,  ending  segregation  in  1950.  In  August  of  that  year, 
the  27-year-old  Mitchell  filed  a petition  to  force  the  university  to 
accept  him  as  a graduate  student  in  sociology. 

Three  attorneys,  including  Thurgood  Marshall,  who  was 
working  with  the  NAACP,  asked  the  court  to  act  on  Mitchell's 
application  "without  regard  to  creed  or  color."  That  October, 
Baltimore  City  Court  Judge  John  T.  Tucker,  whom  Mitchell 
recalled  in  a 1994  interview  as  a "crusty  conservative,"  directed 
the  university  to  admit  Parren  Mitchell. 

After  graduation,  Mitchell  began  teaching  sociology  courses 
at  Morgan  State  University.  But  it  was  President  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty  Program  that  changed  his  course.  Appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  City  Community  Action  Agency,  Mitchell 
had  direct  contact  with  the  people  who  later  became  his  political 
constituents.  They  encouraged  him  to  run,  but  his  first  bid  for 
Congress  in  1967,  begun  late,  was  unsuccessful.  His  1970  elec- 
tion marked  a 16-year  stay  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  among  numerous  other 
achievements  he  chaired  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Mitchell  retired  from 
Congress  in  1986,  and 
today  the  elder  statesman 
of  civil  rights  chairs  the 
D.C.-based  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  Legal 
Defense  and  Education 
Fund  which  he  founded  in 
1980.  There,  Mitchell  works 
with  lawyers,  filing  suits 
wherever  a "pattern  of  dis- 
crimination against  minority 
businesses  can  be  established." 

Another  statesman,  Congress- 
man Steny  Hoyer,  '63,  continues 
the  tradition  of  public  ser- 
vice. Hoyer  has  spent  nearly 
30  years  in  elected  office, 
currently  representing 
Maryland's  5th  Congres- 
sional District,  which 
includes  College 
Park.  His  politi- 
cal career 
began 


Chun-Shan  Shen,  1961 


when  he  was  elected  in  1966  to  the  Maryland  Senate  at  the  age 
of  27.  Nine  years  later  he  became  its  youngest  president.  In 
1981,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  rising  as  one  of  the 
national  Democratic  leaders.  Hoyer  was  chief  House  sponsor  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  legislation. 

Hoyer  has  also  done  much  to  enhance  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  the  course  of  his  congressional  career.  Most  recent- 
ly, his  efforts  helped  realize  both  the  expanded  Metro  system 
with  the  new  College  Park  depot  and  the  location  of  the  Nation- 
al Archives  at  College  Park.  The  largest  research  archives  in  the 
world,  was  constructed  by  another  honoree:  A.  James  Clark,  '50, 
head  of  tire  Clark  Construction  Group,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  building  contractors. 


13D  Building  Pride  ODT 


Besides  Archives  II,  more  than  20  university  buildings 
were  built  by  Clark  Construction  Group  companies. 
Beyond  the  university,  among  the  many  enduring  monu- 
ments are  familiar  landmarks  like  Washington,  D.C.'s,  L'Enfant 
Plaza,  as  well  as  the  acclaimed  Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York's  Lincoln  Center. 

A.  James  Clark  maintains  close  ties  to  his  alma  mater  and  to 
his  community.  Rebuilding  lives  holds  equal  value  for  Clark 
who  supports  housing  projects  designed  to  shelter  and  empow- 
er homeless  individuals. 

In  1994,  Clark's  "giving  back"  philosophy  also  included  the 
university  in  a most  generous  way.  His  $15  million  gift,  the 
largest  ever  given  a Maryland  public  university,  marked  a new 
era  for  engineering  as  students  began  study  this  academic  year 
in  the  newly  named  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering. 

Master  builder  Samuel  LeFrak,  '40,  has  been  knighted  by 
kings  and  cited  by  presidents.  Among  his  many  honors  is  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Award.  As  chairman  of  The  LeFrak 
Organization,  one  of  the  world's  largest  private  builders,  he  is 
recognized  internationally  for  his  accomplishments  as  a teacher, 
communicator  and  builder. 

Five  U.S.  presidents,  seven  New  York  governors,  seven  New 
York  City  mayors  and  the  United  Nations  have  called  upon  his 
expertise  in  urban  development  and  planning  for  the  21st  centu- 
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I lifelong  aelirisl  anil  staunch  defender  of  linnian  rights. 
Congressman  Careen  Mitchell  joins  fellow  demonstrators  near 
the  South  African  embassy,  in  II  dshington.  !).(  ..  on 
Dee.  ■{.  I')  W.  urging  the  release  of  political  prisoners  in  South 
( frica.  but  inie  of  many  civil  rights  causes  for  which  he  would 
rally  support  daring  his  long  career  in  public  service. 


ry.  His  business  interests  include  worldwide  gas  and  oil  explo- 
ration, publishing  and  entertainment  production. 

Heads  of  state  were  not  strangers  to  Carlisle  Humelsine,  '37, 
who  dedicated  nearly  35  years  to  historic  preservation  and  as  a 
national  leader  in  cultural  affairs.  He  wined  and  dined  the  likes 
of  Winston  Churchill,  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Shah 
of  Iran  during  the  course  of  his  tenure  at  the  Colonial  Williams- 
burg Foundation  where  he  served  as  president  from  1958  to 
1977,  chairman  until  1985  and  chairman  emeritus  until  his  death 
in  1989.  Under  his  leadership.  Colonial  Williamsburg  became 
one  of  America's  most  popular  historical  attractions. 

Even  before  his  long  career  at  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Humelsine  distinguished  himself  in  World  War  II  military 
service,  reaching  the  rank  of  full  colonel  at  age  29.  Following 
the  war,  he  joined  the  State  Department  for  six  years,  serving 
four  secretaries  of  state  including  Dean  Acheson  and  John 
Foster  Dulles. 

As  a trustee  at  the  National  Geographic  Society,  the  National 
Gallery  and  the  Smithsonian,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Humelsine  proved  himself  to 
be,  as  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  many  tributes  paid  him:  "a 
champion  of  this  nation's  cultural  heritage." 
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• HONORED 


University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  llall  of  Fame 
April  22,  1995 


Voice  to  Greatness 


3althrop,  71,  whose  voice  critics  have  called 
lver,"  enjoys  an  internationally  acclaimed  vocal 
2r  spanning  both  modem  and  classical  repertoire. 
She  has  performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  in  concert  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  the  White  House,  as  well  as  on  stage  at 
the  major  music  festivals  and  concert  halls  throughout  North 
America,  Europe,  Russia  and  the  Far  East. 

The  world-class  soprano  not  only  gives  voice  to  a 
world  of  beautiful  music,  she  also  shares  her  exper- 
tise as  both  teacher  and  mentor  to  aspiring  vocal- 
ists at  the  University  of  Maryland  where  she  has 
taught  master  classes  for  the  past  10  years.  This 
requires  a careful  balancing  act  with  her  busy 
schedule  of  operatic,  oratorio  and  recital  perfor- 
mances and  recordings. 

This  past  January  found  Balthrop  in  back-to- 
back  performances.  Two  weeks,  two  cities,  two 
operas,  two  composers.  In  Offenbach's  Tales  of  Hoff- 
man, she  had  not  one  but  four  roles  (requiring  four 
wig,  costume  and  make-up  changes  coupled 
with  a demanding  vocal  range  from  col- 
oratura down  to  mezzo  soprano).  J \ 

Such  is  the  energy  she  brings  ^ 1 

to  her  students,  whom  she  teach- 
es one-on-one.  Says  Balthrop  of 
the  experience,  "Teaching 
keeps  me  at  the  roots  of  my 
profession."  E9H 


Photo  credits:  Carmen  Balthrop, 
Mark  Sherman;  Jim  Henson,  Jim 
Henson  Productions;  Parren 
Mitchell,  Hearst  Corporation; 
and  Judith  Resnik,  NASA. 
Special  thanks  to  University 
Archives,  honorees  and  their 
families  for  providing  historical 
information  and  photos. 


Carmen  Balthrop 


Whether  politics  or  preservation,  shap- 
ing the  university  or  steering  scien- 
tific discovery,  captaining  a corpora- 
tion or  captivating  an  audience,  passion  in 
their  work  unites  the  core  members  inducted 
into  the  newly  established  Alumni  Association 
Hall  of  Fame.  Following  this  inaugural  class  of 
21, 11  of  whom  are  being  honored  posthu- 
mously, a limited  number  of  alumni  will  be 
inducted  periodically. 

"This  is  the  highest  honor  an  alumnus  can 
receive,"  says  Laura  Siegal,  acting  director 
of  special  alumni  programs  and  coordinator  of 
the  April  22nd  black-tie  induction  ceremony 
held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  Stamp  Union. 

Approximately  300  people  attended  the 
invitation-only  event,  which  brought  together 
family  and  friends  of  the  inductees,  who 
traveled  from  as  far  as  Taiwan,  to  celebrate 
the  momentous  occasion,  characterized  by  an 
Academy  Award-style  program.  Each 
inductee's  significant  accomplishments 
were  captured  in  personalized  one- 
minute  videos. 

As  a lasting  tribute  to  these 
esteemed  alumni,  copper  engraved 
portraits  (as  depicted  throughout 
accompanying  article)  and  biogra- 
phies grace  commemorative  plaques 
in  the  newly  installed  Hall  of  Fame 
located  in  the  Commuter  Lounge,  Stamp 
Student  Union. 

A selection  committee,  representing 
key  alumni  and  universi- 
ty constituencies, 
chose  the  inductees 
based  upon  estab- 
lished criteria. 

All  had  received 
at  least  one 
degree  from  the 
University  of 
\ Maryland  at 
> College  Park 
} and  achieved 
\ sustained 
excellence  in 
their  fields  of 
endeavor  after 
graduation. 
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the  1980  U.S.  Census. 

Regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances, grandparents,  often 
unwillingly,  must  adapt  to 
being  parents  again.  But  what 
many  of  them  discover  is  a 
system  that  gives  more  finan- 
cial, educational  and  emotion- 
al support  to  foster  parents 
than  caregivers  related  by 
blood. 

Nancy  Schlossberg,  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  of  Human 
Services  Development  in  the 
university's  College  of  Educa- 
tion, is  leading  the  center's 
"Grandparents  Initiative"  to 
explore  ways  in  which  to  help 
ease  the  difficulties  faced  by 
so  many. 

And  according  to  Schloss- 
berg, these  problems  are 
numerous  and  dramatic.  She 
points  out  the  physical  toll  on 
grandparents  trying  to  keep 
up  with  young  children;  the 
economic  drain  that  comes 
with  having  to  support  a 
child;  the  lack  of  government 
policy  that  makes  it  nearly 
impossible  for  grandparents 
to  receive  benefits;  and  the 
mental  strain  of  a sudden 
major  change.  "This  is  an 
unexpected,  usually  unwant- 
ed transition,"  she  says.  "It  is 
not  anticipated,  it  is  not 
planned  for,  it  is  not 
rehearsed  and  it  is  not  part  of 
the  expectation  for  your  life." 

Schlossberg  says  grand- 
parents are  facing  "double 
jeopardy"  as  they  question 
their  own  sense  of  inadequa- 
cy— what  have  they  done 
wrong  to  have  children  who 
cannot  care  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  are  they  competent 
enough  to  deal  with  raising 


Still  Parents  After  All 
These  Years 


At  54  years  old,  Jo- Ann  Crist, 
'62,  thought  she  would  be  liv- 
ing comfortably  on  her  pen- 
sion from  IBM.  But  after  her 
daughter  suffered  severe 
brain  damage  in  a car  acci- 
dent, she  assumed  legal  cus- 
tody of  her  5-year-old  grand- 
son, Jackie.  Now  she  worries 
about  finances,  the  conse- 
quences of  her  own  mortality 
and  if  she  will  be  able  to  raise 
a child  successfully  in  a soci- 
ety very  different  than  the  one 
in  which  she  raised  her 
daughter.  "It's  a life  that 


depends  on  me,"  she  says. 
"It's  exciting.  It's  a challenge. 
And  it's  very  frightening." 

According  to  the  1990  U.S. 
Census  there  were  3.3  million 
children  living  with  their 
grandparents.  In  more  than 
one  million  of  these  homes, 
there  was  no  mother  or  father 
residing. 

Whether  the  cause  is 
teenage  pregnancy,  divorce, 
substance  abuse,  death,  illness, 
parental  unemployment,  child 
neglect  or  abuse,  these  num- 
bers are  growing — 40  percent 
more  children  are  being  raised 
by  their  grandparents  now 
than  there  were  reported  in 


children  again?  Counseling  is 
often  difficult  because  the 
problem  is  not  age  specific. 
"You  have  35-year-old  grand- 
parents and  80-year-old 
grandparents,"  she  says. 

Combining  forces  with  the 
National  Council  on  the 
Aging,  the  center  sponsored 
several  conferences  and  focus 
groups  with  policy  advisors, 
psychologists  and  experts  on 
aging,  as  well  as  with  grand- 
parents, in  order  to  propose 
legislation  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  May. 
The  Grandparent  Initiative 
also  calls  for  written  materials 
to  be  developed  and  distribut- 
ed to  public  school  teachers, 
administrators  and  coun- 
selors to  make  their  jobs  easi- 
er in  understanding  the  strain 
placed  upon  the  grandchil- 
dren, as  well  as  in  their  deal- 
ings with  grandparents. 

"There's  a lot  of  love 
there,"  Schlossberg  says  of  the 
situation  in  the  homes,  "a  lot 
of  care.  But  there's  also  a lot 
of  concern."  — JS 


Algebra  Gets  Real 


What  began  as  a National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  grant  in  1984 
with  a small  group  of  math 
professors  from 
Maryland  and 
Penn  State  universi- 
ties has  evolved  into 
a new  approach  to 
teach  algebra  using 
graphing  calculators 
and  computers. 

"We  set  about  trying 
to  envision  the  role  of 
algebra  in  mathematics. 
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assuming  that  people  had 
these  high-powered  tools," 
says  James  Fey,  a math  pro- 
fessor, who  co-directed  the 
joint  curriculum  project  with 
Penn  State  University  Profes- 
sor Kathleen  Heid,  who  also 
is  a Maryland  alumnus,  '84. 

"It's  the  first  major  change 
in  algebra,"  says  Fey.  "We're 
among  the  first  people  to 
explore  this  area."  The  project 
culminated  last  July  with  the 
publication  of  a high  school 
textbook,  Concepts  in  Algebra. 

Unlike  traditional  algebra 
which  focuses  on  teaching 
students  to  manipulate  alge- 
braic equations  to  solve  for  an 
abstract  x,  the  textbook  pre- 
sents students  with  real  life 
problems  in  which  they  must 
formulate  an  equation  to 
solve  the  problem. 

For  example  a problem 
might  ask,  "What  ticket  price 
should  you  set,  so  that  your 
fundraiser  maximizes  rev- 
enue?" says  Fey.  Once  the 
relationship  between  vari- 
ables has  been  identified,  stu- 
dents use  the  calculator  to  not 
only  solve  the  equation  but  to 
see  it  in  graph  format. 

By  plugging  real  numbers 
into  the  calculator, 


students  see  their  answers 
with  more  concrete  value 
instead  of  an  abstract  x, 
says  Fey. 

"What  we're  aiming  at  is 
to  help  students  learn  a new 
way  of  thinking  about  alge- 
braic problems,"  he  says. 
Despite  its  appeal,  a techno- 
logical approach  to  algebra 
may  not  be  for  everyone.  Fey 
notes  that  the  response  from 
teachers  has  varied.  While 
some  high  school  and  even 
some  community  college 
math  teachers  like  the 
approach  and  want  to  use  it 
with  their  students,  others 
with  traditional  points  of 
view  are  uncomfortable  with 
it,  he  says. 

But  the  use  of  technology 
will  continue  to  change  the 
way  people  view  mathemat- 
ics, says  Fey,  as  it  has 
changed  every  aspect  of  con- 
temporary life.  — HR 

Using  algebra  to  solve  real-life 
problems  is  the  premise  behind 
a high  school  textbook.  Con- 
cepts in  Algebra,  co-written  by 
Maryland  professor  James  Fey. 


Looking  into  the  Eye  of  the  Cat 

Although  it  doesn't  look  like  our  sun,  it  shows  what 
our  sun  will  one  day  become.  That's  according  to 
University  of  Maryland  astronomer  J.  Patrick  Harrington 
and  former  university  research  scientist  Kazik  Borkowski, 
who  snapped  the  above  photograph  using  the  Hubble 
Space  Telescope. 

The  photograph  depicts  the  violent  death  throes  of  the 
"Cat's  Eye  Nebula,"  and  reveals  never-before-seen  detail 
in  the  glowing  red  gas  cloud  ejected  by  the  dying  star. 
Formally  known  as  NGC  6543,  the  nebula  is  situated  in 
our  own  Milky  Way  galaxy,  approximately  3,000  light 
years  away,  meaning  light  collected  by  the  space  telescope 
left  the  star  3,000  years  ago.  A light  year  is  roughly  5.8  tril- 
lion miles. 

The  red  gas  clouds  around  the  white  core  are  layers  of 
hydrogen  and  helium  which  have  been  expelled  after  the 
star's  initial  explosion.  According  to  Harrington,  after  a 
star  burns  its  supply  of  hydrogen  fuel  at  its  center,  its 
outer  layers  swell  and  form  what  is  known  as  a red  giant. 
Next,  the  star  begins  to  pulsate  as  it  throws  off  its  outer 
layers  of  helium  and  hydrogen;  its  heavier  elements — car- 
bon, oxygen  and  nitrogen — collapse  into  a dense  Earth- 
sized object  called  a white  dwarf.  It  is  the  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation given  off  by  the  hot  white  dwarf  that  causes  the  gas 
clouds  to  glow  red,  he  says. 

The  photograph  of  NGC  6543  shows  the  nebula  about 
1,000  years  after  the  initial  explosion.  During  that  time,  it 
had  expanded  to  approximately  200  times  the  diameter  of 
our  solar  system. 

Harrington,  like  most  astronomers,  believes  the  sun 
will  undergo  a similar  cataclysm  billions  of  years  from 
now,  vaporizing  the  Earth.  "In  essence,  we're  looking  at 
the  end  of  the  solar  system,"  he  says.  — JS 


TOP  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  NASA 
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EXPLORATIONS 


Preserving  the  Peach 


It's  a question  agriculture  sci- 
entists and  fruit  lovers  have 
been  trying  to  answer  for 
years:  How  do  you  get  a 
fresh — juices-dripping-from- 
the-mouth-on-a-hot-summer- 
day-fresh — peach  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter?  Sure,  peaches 
are  imported  from  warm  cli- 
mates when  there  is  still  snow 
on  the  ground  up  north,  but 
face  it,  the  taste  doesn't  come 
close.  But  give  Don  Schlimme 
a few  more  summers  to 
experiment,  and  he  might  just 
have  the  problem  solved. 

Schlimme,  a professor  in 
the  departments  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  Nutrition  and  Food 
Science,  is  an  expert  on  the 
preservation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  With  society's 
ever-increasing  insistence  on 
purchasing  the  freshest  foods 
available,  Schlimme's  line  of 
work  has  received  significant 
attention  in  recent  years.  He 


You  Have  the  Sweetest  Ears 

With  com  season  a few  stalks  away,  try  this  method  for  pre- 
serving fresh  com  developed  by  Don  Schlimme,  professor  in 
the  horticulture,  and  nutrition  and  food  science  departments. 

Buy  corn  fresh  and  chill  quickly.  (Sugar  in  picked  com 
rapidly  converts  to  starch;  cooling  slows  the  process.)  In  a 
gallon  of  cold  water,  add  two  drops  of  liquid  bleach,  plus  one 
drop  of  lemon  juice  (lowers  the  pH  and  makes  the  solution 
more  effective).  Dip  the  husked  com  in  the  solution,  remove, 
and  store  up  to  five  ears  in  a relatively  thin  (about  .001 -inch 
thick),  one-gallon-size  freezer  storage  bag  in  the  refrigerator. 

The  corn  will  stay  flavorful  and  crisp  for  two  weeks  in  a 
refrigerator  set  at  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  (average  home 
refrigerator  temperature),  three  weeks  in  one  at  32  degrees. 

Be  exacting,  otherwise,  the  com  ferments  and  produces 
ethanol — not  a good  mix  with  butter  and  salt. 
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made  headlines  last  summer 
with  his  recipe  for  extending 
the  life  of  fresh  corn  to  21 
days  (see  below)  and  he  has 
since  done  the  same  for  the 
fast-wilting  spinach  leaf.  Now 
he's  taken  on  the  challenge  of 
the  delicate  peach. 

According  to  Schlimme, 
the  ticklish  part  is  timing  the 
harvest.  Peaches  are  usually 
imported  to  the  United  States 
from  Chile  during  the  winter. 
They  are  picked  early,  still 
hard,  to  prevent  damage  and 
rot  during  the  voyage  north. 
But  the  fruit  has  not  been  on 
the  tree  long  enough  for  its 
full  flavor  to  develop,  he  says. 
And  cold  storage  of  ripe 
peaches  for  more  than  two 
weeks  causes  chill-injury. 

In  1991  Schlimme  began 
experimenting.  First,  he  treats 
the  peaches  at  a specific  stage 
of  maturity  in  a chilled 
water /chlorine /citric  acid 
solution.  After  air  drying  the 
fruit,  he  stores  them  in  a 
sealed  glass  jar  in  which  the 
oxygen /carbon  dioxide  mix  is 
regulated  through  plastic 
tubes  inserted  into  the  lid.  So 
far,  he's  munched  into  succu- 
lent peaches  a full  seven 
weeks  after  picking  them 
from  the  tree. 

The  big  picture,  according 
to  Schlimme,  is  adapting  his 
glass  jar  system  to  huge,  fruit- 
transporting container  ships 
which  would  allow  peaches 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  longer 
and  still  ensure  succulence  10 
to  14  days  after  the  ship 
arrives  in  a North  American 
port.  And  if  that  succeeds, 
we'll  all  be  eating  fresh 
peaches  in  December.  — JS 
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The  Phone  that  Never  Rang 


Jack  Kanofsky 
began  exercising 
regularly  at  age 
65 — better  late  than 
never,  according  to 
Ben  Hurley,  associ- 
ate professor  of 
kinesiology.  Kanof- 
sky lowered  his 
cholesterol  level 
from  more  than  200 
to  144  since  he 
began  a regular 
exercise  program. 


Let's  Get  Physical: 
Better  Late  than  Never 


Jack  Kanofsky,  '58  now  a 
Golden  ID  student,  began 
exercising  actively  at  65,  after 
retiring  from  a long  career  in 
the  government.  He  wishes 
he  had  begun  earlier. 

According  to  Ben  Hurley, 
an  associate  professor  of  kine- 
siology at  the  university,  a 
person's  muscle  strength 
remains  the  same  until  age  45 
to  50  and  then  begins  declin- 
ing at  a rate  of  about  15  per- 
cent per  decade.  Hurley,  who 
recently  received  a $784,000 
grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging  to  conduct  a 
four-year  comprehensive 
study  on  the  effects  of 
strength  training  on  risk  fac- 
tors linked  to  age-related  dis- 
eases and  disabilities,  says 
regular  strength  training  may 
slow  down  muscle  deteriora- 
tion associated  with  aging, 
and  have  an  impact  on  health. 

Kanofsky  participated  in 
one  of  Hurley's  earlier  studies 
in  1991  and  has  been  exercis- 
ing since  then.  "Exercise  is 
strenuous.  You  sweat,  it's  tir- 


ing but  it  makes  you  feel 
good,"  says  Kanofsky,  who 
lowered  his  cholesterol  level 
from  a high  of  more  than  200 
to  144  since  he  began  a regu- 
lar exercise  program. 

"When  older  people  par- 
ticipate in  strength  training 
they  actually  have  more  to 
gain  than  younger  people," 
says  Hurley,  who  has 
researched  the  topic  for  14 
years.  "As  we  get  older  we 
tend  to  lose  strength  and 
muscle  mass.  Preserving  these 
losses  may  impact  on  age- 
related  effects  on  health." 

Sedentary  lifestyles  such 
as  the  one  Kanofsky  led  may 
account  for  losses  in  muscle 
mass  and  bone  density,  says 
Hurley,  and  eventually  result 
in  an  increased  risk  of  falling 
and  bone  fractures  among 
older  people. 

The  four-year  study,  which 
began  this  spring,  will  also 
examine  physiological  factors 
that  account  for  muscle 
strength  deterioration  and 
determine  whether  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  way  older 
men  and  women  lose 
strength.  —HR 


The  "red  phone."  The  "hotline" — the  direct  link  between  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  intended  only  for  use  in  time  of  dire  need,  i.e.,  nuclear 
war.  Made  famous  in  political  cartoons  and  television  shows  as  a 
poignant  symbol  of  the  Cold  War,  it  was  actually  not  a phone  at 
all,  says  Thomas  Schelling,  professor  of  public  affairs.  Rather,  it 
consisted  of  three  tele-typewriters — one  with  a Cyrillic  alphabet  at 
the  Pentagon  and  one  at  the  State  Department,  and  a third  which 
used  the  Roman  alphabet  at  the  Kremlin.  Messages  were  to  be 
sent  and  translated  by  bilingual  staff  members. 

Schelling  should  know.  He  is  credited  with 
recommending  the  idea  of  a "hotline"  as  a poli- 
cy advisor  to  President 


principal 

invest! 


it 


Kennedy  in  1961.  At  the  time, 
he  thought  the  concept  was  just 
common  sense.  "I  could  call  my 
mother  across  the  country  and 
say  'Happy  Birthday,'  but  the 
president  of  the  United  States 
could  not  reach  the  Kremlin. 

There  were  no  dedicated  lines  or 
radio,"  he  says. 

Now  an  internationally  recog- 
nized social  scientist  and 
economist,  Schelling  was  influ- 
ential in  developing  numerous 
policies  during  the  Cold  War, 
including  popularizing  the  use 
of  "crisis  gaming"  or  war  games 
to  play  out  doomsday  scenarios. 

The  good  news  officials  discovered,  says  Schelling,  was  that 
was  extremely  difficult  to  get  a war  going.  And  even  if  you  did 
get  a war  going  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  it  going." 

Schelling  taught  at  Harvard  University  for  31  years  before 
coming  to  Maryland  in  1990.  Before  joining  academia,  he  devel- 
oped foreign  aid  policy  in  the  White  House  Executive  Office,  and 
has  continued  to  advise  top  officials  and  write  on  matters  as 
diverse  as  arms  strategies,  the  energy  crisis,  race  relations  and 
organized  crime. 

Common  to  much  of  his  studies  is  game  theory — the  applica- 
tion of  strategies  used  in  games  such  as  chess  or  poker  to  predict 
how  one  party  will  react  to  the  actions  taken  by  another  party. 
Marketplace  examples  can  be  seen  in  the  moves  and  counter- 
moves of  competitors  such  as  McDonald's  and  Burger  King  set- 
ting prices  for  hamburgers,  in  bargaining  tactics  used  by  car  deal- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  actions  taken  by  two  warring  superpowers. 

Today,  Schelling  still  theorizes  about  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  possible  use  by  emerging  powers.  But  he  is  more  optimistic 
than  he  was  in  the  '60s.  "If  a brutal,  barbaric  political  regime  like 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  can  come,  in  a couple  of  decades,  to 
where  they  don't  even  dream  of  using  nuclear  weapons,"  he  says, 
"then  I think  there's  hope."  — JS 
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Film  Finds  in  Cyberspace 


The  literary  scholar  can  quote 
Shakespeare.  The  art  historian 
has  copies  of  masterpieces  to 
illustrate  his  views.  But  what 
about  the  scholar  of  film  stud- 
ies? A publicity  still  in  a text 
hardly  does  justice  to  this 
"moving"  medium. 

English  professor  Robert 
Kolker  decided  to  change 
that.  He  recently  published  an 
essay  on  film  studies  in 
Oxford  University's  Post  Mod- 
ern Culture,  one  of  the  first 
scholarly  journals  on  the 
Internet.  Through  digitized 
movie  clips  linked  to  explana- 
tory text,  Kolker  demon- 
strates Martin  Scorcese's 
directing  debt  to  Alfred 
Hitchcock  live,  confirming  a 
central  point  in  his  essay. 

Kolker  has  four  books  to 
his  credit  including  Cinema  of 
Loneliness,  which  examines 


the  works  of  American  direct- 
ing giants  Altman,  Kubrick, 
Scorcese  and  Spielberg. 

Those  turning  to  Kolker's 
online  essay  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  ( http:/ /]effer  son . 
village.virginia.edu/pmc/ 
kolker.994.html)  find  an  image 
of  Hitchcock  digitally  placed 
in  the  back  seat  behind 
Scorcese's  signature  "Taxi 
Driver"  on  the  essay's 
"home  page,"  cyberspace's 
starting  point. 

To  show  how  Scorcese 
recalled  Hitchcock's  1950s 
classic  "Strangers  on  a Train" 
in  the  1992  "Cape  Fear,"  read- 
ers can  see  Hitchcock's 
famous  tennis  scene,  complete 
with  dramatic  music  and  the 
popping  sound  of  the  tennis 
ball.  A crowd  of  fans  follows 
the  ball's  action,  while  one 
man  stares  straight  ahead.  A 
camera  shift  reveals  the  pro- 
tagonist's alarm.  Hitchcock's 


Film  studies  scholar  Robert 
Kolker  enjoys  close  encounters 
with  familiar  images  by  Steven 
Spielberg  and  Martin  Scorcese. 

camera  returns  to  the  villain 
and  slowly  zooms  in. 

By  clicking  on  a still  of 
Robert  DeNiro  in  a crowd  of 
parade  watchers,  a scene  from 
Scorcese's  "Cape  Fear"  comes 
to  life.  The  maniacal  villain, 
DeNiro,  stands  out  from  the 
crowd.  The  camera  turns  to 
the  protagonist  Nick  Nolte 
who  registers  panic  and  then 
returns  to  focus  on  a delight- 
ed DeNiro. 

"It  was  a quiet  shot  across 
the  bow,"  says  Kolker  of  his 
interactive  discourse. 

But  it  was  a direct  hit  for  a 
prominent  publishing  compa- 
ny in  England  which  has 
accepted  another  Kolker  first: 
a textbook  on  film  from  a cul- 
tural studies  perspective, 
which  will  include  a CD- 
ROM  diskette  to  offer  the 
same  kind  of  show-and-tell 
analysis  for  students. 

"Movies  aren't  only  reflec- 
tions of  the  world,  but  in 
fact,  reflections  of  movies," 
Kolker  explains.  New  technol- 
ogy enables  students  to 
gain  immediate  visual  infor- 
mation about  how  films 
work,  how  they  are  construct- 
ed and,  more  importantly, 
how  the  viewer  perceives 
that  construction. 

With  clips  from  "Jaws," 
"Citizen  Kane"  and  many 
more,  Kolker  explains  such 
things  as  dialogue  shots, 
point  of  view  and  produc- 
tion design. 

Kolker  is  also  teaching  a 


new  course  in  multimedia 
production  and  theory,  in 
which  students  design 
projects  around  the  kind  of 
discourse  native  to  the  com- 
puter alone.  For  one  student, 
it's  creating  an  art  gallery 
tour.  Another  is  preparing  a 
hypermedia  study  of  the 
poet  John  Milton. 

Kolker  enjoys  the  wonders 
of  today's  technological 
advances  nearly  as  much  as 
the  subtle  nuances  of  camera 
cuts  and  angles. 

"I  am  entranced  by  the 
technology.  There's  no  other 
way  to  put  it."  Pause.  "Yes, 
there  is."  Kolker  then 
recounts  how  the  legendary 
Orson  Welles  described  Hol- 
lywood upon  his  arrival  in 
1939.  Welles  replied:  "This  is 
the  biggest  electric  train  set  a 
boy  ever  had." 

For  Kolker,  his  new  ven- 
ture is  the  ride  of  his  life.  — DB 

An  Artist  by  Design 


The  Italian-born  and 
trained  architect  Fabio 
Fabiano  believes  you 
can  never  put  a line 
between  art  and  design. 

Fabiano's  far-flung 
career  has  taken  him  from 
Italy  to  Tunisia  where  he 
worked  in  urban  planning. 
He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  industrial  design  at 
Syracuse  University,  where 
he  developed  an  award-win- 
ning concept  design  for 
modular  plastic  housing 

Moving  to  Canada, 
interior  design  became 
his  primary  field. 
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There  he  produced  every- 
thing from  undulating  metal 
desk  accessories  to  Falcon 
Eye,  an  infra-red  sensitive 
lamp,  one  of  three  products 
that  he  has  patented. 

Fabiano  began  teaching 
industrial  design  at  the  uni- 
versity in  1987,  in  the 
Department  of  Housing 
and  Design.  While  that 
department  no 
longer  exists, 

Fabiano  is 
pleased  that 
upper-level 
courses  are 
now  being 
offered  in  product 
design  and  3-D  design  to 
fine  art  students.  Says  Fabi- 
ano: "If  they  can  make  a 
wood  sculpture,  they  can 
make  a wood  lamp." 

Fabiano  brings  to  his  stu- 
dents the  principles  he  has 
learned  from  more  than  20 
years  of  design.  Lately,  office 
and  institutional  furniture 
for  the  highly  competitive 
contract  industry  have  been 
his  focus. 

When  inspiration  strikes, 
Fabiano  sketches.  If 
something  seems 


to  hold  potential,  he  follows 
with  scale  models.  Then  color 
photographs  are  taken  to 
entice  manufacturers.  That 
accomplished,  he  develops 
full-scale  drawings  and 
detailed  mock-ups. 

Then  the  fun  begins.  The 
manufacturer  prepares  a 
prototype,  which  can 
evolve  into  a battle  of 
inches  (cutting  costs  ver- 
sus design  integrity). 

But  there  is  catharsis, 
says  Fabiano,  in  show- 
ing his  works  in  the 
9 largest  national  trade 
shows:  the  Neocon  in 
Chicago,  the  Westweek  in 
L.A.,  the  Designer  Saturday 
in  New  York. 

"For  me,  a design  is  the 
expression  of  our  culture,  our 
civilization,  our  technology," 
says  Fabiano. 

Unfortunately,  he  explains, 
the  manufacturer  and  the 
public  may  have  different 
perspectives.  "Sometimes  we 
manage  to  make  these  differ- 
ent aspirations  coincide,  but 
not  always."  Fabiano  notes 
that  American  manufacturers 
tell  him  his  design  is... too 
European.  The  reverse  hap- 
pens in  Italy  or  Germany. 
They  sometimes  say  his 
designs  are... too  American. 

"The  fact  is  that  to  express 
oneself  without  following 
trends  doesn't  make  one's 
way  easier."  — DB 


Fabiano  has  developed 
a light-hearted,  but  durable, 
line  of  children's  furniture, 
and,  for  the  Italian  market, 
one  of  a series  of  metal 
chairs. 


Paradise  for  Piano  Aficionados 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  died  in  1943,  but  the  famed 

pianist's  virtuoso  playing  lives  on  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  His  distinctive  touch  and  that  of  many  other 
piano  masters,  including  Josef  Hofmann,  Jan  Paderewski 
and  Ignaz  Friedman,  are  accessible  through  the  nearly 
8,000  rolls  of  original  recorded  music  which  can  be  played 
on  four  antique  reproducing  pianos  tucked  away  on  the 
third  floor  of  Hornbake  Library  in  the  International  Piano 
Archives  at  Maryland  (IP AM). 

The  Bosendorfer  Imperial  computerized  grand  piano 
represents  the  '90s  equivalent  of  a reproducing  piano.  A 
recording  device  on  the  bottom  of  the  Bosendorfer  dupli- 
cates the  keystrokes  of  a person  performing  on  the  piano. 
These  analog  sounds  are  then  converted  into  digital  infor- 
mation on  the  computer's  hard  drive  or  floppy  disk.  The 
performance  can  be  reproduced  on  the  piano  (without  a 
player)  or  edited  through  the  built-in  computer.  Accord- 
ing to  IPAM  curator  Donald  Manildi,  only  about  a dozen 
of  these  computerized  pianos  exist  in  the  world. 

But  IPAM  is  more  than  an  assembly  of  specialized 
pianos.  "The  collections  of  documents,  scores  and  sound 
recordings  are  the  backbone  of  IPAM,"  says  Manildi. 
These  include  programs,  letters,  photographs,  diaries, 
clippings  of  reviews  and  news  stories,  and  almost  7,000 
musical  scores.  Ninety  percent  of  all  commercial  piano 
recordings  ever  issued  (8,500  78  rpm  shellac  records; 
23,000  vinyl  long-play  records;  2,400  reel-to-reel  tapes, 
and  4,000  compact  discs)  call  IPAM  home.  "This  is  the 
only  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world,"  Manildi  adds. 

IPAM  offers  researchers,  pianists  and  musicologists, 
who  have  traveled  from  as  far  as  Poland  and  Hungary, 
the  resources  of  this  major  center  for  the  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  piano  performance,  says  Manildi. 

To  ensure  historical  piano  recordings  are  available  to 
the  general  public,  IPAM  issues  and  distributes  rare 
records  and  compact  discs  on  its  own  label. 

On  Wednesdays  the  public  is  welcome  , from  10  a.m. 
to  4 p.m.,  to  make  use  of  IP  AM's  holdings  by  request.  At 
other  times,  IPAM  is  open  by  appointment  only,  by  call- 
ing 301-405-9224. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


Paving  the  Way: 
the  Philanthropy  of 
A.V.  Williams 


When  Albert  Vaughn 
Williams  (known  to  all  as 
"A.V."  or  even  "Avey"  as  his 
senior  profile  in  the  Reveille 
states)  graduated  with  a 
degree  in  civil  engineering  in 
1917,  the  roads  he  would  one 
day  build  were  not  yet  imag- 
ined. There  wasn't  yet  a need 
for  beltways  circling  Baltimore 
and  Washington  and  a park- 
way linking  the  two  cities. 

That  these  roads  should 
serve  the  multiple  thousands 
traveling  daily  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  is  appropri- 
ate. Williams,  throughout  his 
nearly  century-long  life,  was 
among  those  who  came  back 
often,  returning  to  support 
the  athletics  he  relished — and 


to  which  he  attributed  his 
own  success. 

When  Williams  died  in 
1992  at  the  age  of  97,  he  left 
an  enduring  legacy  to  his 
alma  mater  which  he  support- 
ed so  generously.  Most 
recently,  his  estate  provided  a 
$6.9  million  unrestricted  gift 
to  the  university  which  brings 
Williams'  total  financial  sup- 
port to  nearly  $1 1 million,  the 
second  largest  donation  ever 
made  by  an  individual. 

"A.V.'s  bequest  was 
extraordinary,"  said  President 
William  E.  Kirwan.  "It  was 
the  culmination  of  a life-long 
dedication  to  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Because  his  gift 
was  unrestricted,  it  provides 
us  the  opportunity  to  direct 
the  proceeds  from  the  endow- 
ment annually  to  university 
programs  of  greatest  need." 


A.V.  Williams,  left,  as  a success- 
ful businessman  and,  below, 
as  he  appeared  in  his  1917  year- 
book in  which  his  write-up 
noted  that  Williams  "proved 
he  could  pass  a pigskin  a little 
better  than  anyone  else  at 
Maryland  State." 

His  first  financial  gift  in 
1959  was  quite  modest,  judg- 
ing by  the  philanthropic  stan- 
dards Williams  later  set.  It 
was  $5,000,  earmarked  to 
establish  a low-interest  loan 
fund  for  the  children  of  East- 
ern Shore  watermen.  The 
prominent  Baltimore  busi- 
nessman's philanthropic 
ways  continued  for  the  next 
four  decades. 

Williams'  subsequent  mil- 
lion dollar  gifts  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  renovation  of 
Byrd  Stadium.  In  fall  1987,  the 
university  named  its  newest 
engineering  research 
facility  in  honor  of  the 
civil  engineering  grad- 
uate's contributions 
to  academics. 

At  the  A.  V. 

Williams 
Building 
dedication 
ceremony, 

Williams 
remarked,  "I 
am  delighted  to 
be  memorialized 
on  the  campus  in 
this  fashion,  and 
to  have  such  a 
magnificent 
building  named 
for  me.  I don't 
know  what  I have 
ever  done  to 
deserve  such  an 


honor.  I sincerely  hope  that 
my  efforts  for  the  university 
will  be  helpful  as  you  reach 
out  for  new  heights  of  glory." 

His  early  leadership  as  a 
student-athlete  set  the  tone 
for  his  exemplary  career.  As 
a student,  Williams  was 
active  in  campus  life,  lettering 
in  football  and  lacrosse,  and 
serving  as  an  officer  in  Com- 
pany C and  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society.  He  played  center 
position  on  the  1916  football 
team  that  trounced  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  54-0,  to 
win  the  state  championship, 
earning  Williams  the  distinc- 
tion as  "All  State  Collegiate 
Center,"  by  a Baltimore 
newspaper. 

A half-century  later,  the 
1916  winning  team  would  be 
honored  at  halftime  in  Byrd 
stadium,  sporting  commemo- 
rative team  shirts  purchased 
by  Williams,  who  by  then 
was  also  a charter  member 
of  the  Terrapin  Club. 
During  World  War  I, 
Williams  served  in 
the  Marine  Corps, 
reaching  the 
rank  of  cap- 
tain with 
duties  that 
included 
building  harbor 
facilities  for  Santo 
Domingo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Following  the  war, 
from  1920  to  1928,  he 
was  a partner  in  the 
Roberts  Paving  Com- 
pany in  Salisbury, 
which  laid  roadways 
from  Pennsylvania 
through  the  Carolinas 
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and  as  far  west  as  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  developing 
shopping  centers  and  a resi- 
dential development  in  Balti- 
more County,  the  Eastern 
Shore-born  Williams  farmed 
leased  oyster  beds  in  the 
Nanticoke  River. 

In  1938,  he  formed  the 
Williams  Construction  Com- 
pany, which  later  built  much 
of  the  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
including  substantial  portions 
of  the  Capital  and  Baltimore 
beltways,  and  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway. 
Williams  remained  actively 
involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  company  until  well  into 
his  90s.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  still  served  as  the 
company's  president. 

With  his  brother,  H.O. 
Williams,  he  also  founded 
(in  1945)  and  owned  for  a 
time  Williams  Mobile  Offices, 
the  first  manufacturer  of 
construction  trailers  in  the 
country.  It  became  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  compa- 
nies, building,  leasing,  and 
selling  mobile  offices  and 
modular  buildings. 

In  1988,  the  university 
awarded  Williams  the  Presi- 
dent's Medal.  That  same 
year,  the  Maryland  football 
team  named  him  an  honorary 
captain.  Of  that  honor, 
Williams  said  at  the  time: 
''This  is  one  of  my  most 
rewarding  moments." 

Like  the  pivotal  football 
position  he  played  so  capably 
in  his  youth,  Williams 
remained  centered  on  his 
business  and  his  university 
throughout  his  long  life.  — DB 


First  Lady  of  Maryland  Frances  Ann  Glendening,  '74,  M.A.  '77,  (cen- 
ter) shares  an  evening  at  the  university  in  tribute  to  Women's  Histo 
ry  Month.  She  is  joined  by  Patricia  Harper  Kirwan  (left)  and  writer 
Grace  Paley  (right)  at  a reception  hosted  by  the  Colonnade  Society. 


Putting  Women  First 


In  celebration  of  Women's 
History  Month  in  March, 
more  than  50  alumni,  friends 
and  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  the  university 
gathered  for  a reception  host- 
ed by  the  Colonnade  Society. 
The  society  promotes  leader- 
ship in  annual  giving  by  rec- 
ognizing those  donors  who 
give  $1,000  or  more  annually 
to  the  university. 

Guest  of  honor  Frances 
Glendening,  First  Lady  of 
Maryland  and  a member  of 
the  Colonnade  Society  Board, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
Department  of  Women's  Stud- 
ies at  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
vital  role  women  have  played 
in  supporting  the  university. 
She  chairs  the  board's  activi- 
ties and  events  committee. 

The  reception  preceded  a 
reading  by  the  heralded  lec- 
turer and  author  Grace  Paley 
who  considers  herself  a 
"somewhat  combative  pacifist 
and  cooperative  anarchist." 


Her  highly  acclaimed  short 
stories  have  appeared  in  The 
New  Yorker  and  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  among  other  publi- 
cations. Last  year.  The  Collect- 
ed Stories,  a complete  antholo- 
gy of  her  three  previously 
published  short  story  collec- 
tions was  published.  She  is 
also  the  author  of  two  books 


of  poetry  and  one  collection 
of  poems  and  prose  pieces, 
Long  Walks  and  Intimate  Talks. 

The  New  York-born  Paley, 
who  has  taught  at  Columbia 
University,  Sarah  Lawrence, 
Dartmouth  and  City  College, 
now  divides  her  time  between 
New  York  City  and  Vermont. 
— DB 


Advancement  VP  Search  Under  Way 

Leonard  Raley,  assistant  vice  president  for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment, stepped  into  the  top  spot  as  interim  vice  president  when 
Kathryn  Costello  left  the  university  in  late  January  to  assume  a vice 
president  position  at  Rice  University,  a private  institution  with  4,000 
students  in  Houston,  Texas.  Under  Costello's  leadership  for  the  past 
five  years,  philanthropic  support  (including  gifts  and  pledges)  grew 
Leonard  Raley  by  86  percent. 

Raley,  who  has  been  in  Institutional  Advancement  at  Maryland 
since  the  department  was  established  10  years  ago,  began  as  director  of  Alumni  Programs. 
Previously,  he  had  served  as  director  of  Alumni  Services  at  Towson  State  University. 

A national  search  for  a permanent  vice  president  is  under  way.  William  Mayer,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  and  Management,  is  chairing  the  university's  search  committee 
which  hopes  to  fill  the  position  before  the  start  of  the  next  academic  year. 
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Be  a part  of  the  football  action  at  Byrd  Stadium  this  fall.  Alumni 
Association  members  who  have  not  previously  purchased  Maryland 
football  season  tickets  can  enjoy  five  home  games  for  only  S99 — 

10  percent  off  the  regular  price.  Order  up  to  two  season  tickets  by 
calling  1-800-462-TERP  or  301-314-7070. 


Coach  D's 
Great  Expectations 


A defensive  lineman  who 
bench  presses  400  pounds;  a 
quarterback  rated  as  the  10th- 
best  in  the  country;  and  a 
running  back /wide  receiver 
who  runs  100  meters  in  10.38 
seconds  highlight  what  many 
sports  writers  and  college 
football  coaches  believe  to  be 
Maryland's  best  crop  of  foot- 
ball recruits  in  years.  The 
Terps'  incoming  class  has 
been  receiving  top  marks 
from  every  major  recruitment 
ranking  source  in  the  country 
as  one  of  the  nation's 
strongest.  "It  has  the  potential 
to  be  one,"  says  Mark 
Duffner,  head  football  coach. 
"And  we  want  to  convert 
that  potential  into  success — 
both  in  the  classroom  and  on 
the  field." 

On  the  quarterback  front, 
Duffner  was  blessed  with  let- 
ters of  intent  from  two  top- 
rated  signal  callers.  At  6 foot  3 
inches  and  210 


pounds,  Ken  Mastrole  is  a 
coach's  dream:  big,  powerful 
arm  and  plenty  of  poise  in  the 
pocket.  Mastrole  threw  for 
2,056  yards  and  16  touch- 
downs his  senior  year,  earn- 
ing plaudits  from  sports  writ- 
ers in  a crowded  football 
state — Florida — and  being 
cited  as  the  country's  10th- 
best  passer  by  scouting  pro- 
fessionals. Troy  Evans  of 
Austin,  Texas,  was  a late 
signee,  but  passed  over  other 
big-time  programs  in  favor  of 
Maryland.  And  the  Terrapin 
coaching  staff  is  glad  he  did. 
"We  think  very  highly  of  Troy 
Evans,"  says  Duffner.  "He 
shows  good  movement,  has 
good  size  and  has  got  a very 
strong  arm." 

Even  more  sensational 
might  be  the  corps  of  incom- 
ing linebackers  that  Duffner 
calls  "the  best  set  of  lineback- 
ers we've  ever  recruited." 
There's  Jomo  Huggins,  a 6- 
foot-3-inch  hitter  from  Union- 
dale,  N.Y.,  who  recorded  110 
tackles — 18  for  losses — and 
four  quarterback  sacks  last 
fall  in  being  recognized  as  the 
No.  3 player  in  New  York  by 
Super  Prep  Magazine.  Anoth- 
er top  student  athlete  signee 
from  New  York  is  6-foot-4- 
inch  Peter  Timmins,  who 
made  80  tackles  and  inter- 
| cepted  five  passes  on  his 
| way  to  receiving  All- 
American  honors  at 
B Curtis  High  School  on 
Staten  Island. 

Joining  Timmins 
and  Huggins  on  the 
Terps  defense  are  two 
local  standouts,  Eric 
Barton  (6'3",  235  lbs.) 


from  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
Rashad  Smith  (6'2",  230  lbs.) 
from  Fort  Washington,  Md. 
According  to  Duffner,  both 
possess  good  size  and  speed 
and  will  be  invaluable  in 
helping  shut  down  oppo- 
nents' offenses  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Another  homegrown 
recruit  is  Prince  George's 
County  Player  of  the  Year, 
Lynde  Washington  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  Md.  Washington 
played  both  offense  and 
defense  for  DeMatha  High 
School,  racking  up  1,500 
yards  rushing.  Duffner,  who 
refers  to  Washington  as 


"a  heck  of  a football  player," 
may  opt  to  use  him  either 
in  the  Terps  backfield  or 
secondary. 

Possibly  joining  Washing- 
ton at  running  back  is  one  of 
the  fastest  high  school  players 
in  the  country,  Harold  West- 
ley.  A 5-foot-8-inch  running 
back /wide  receiver  from 
Deerfield  Beech,  Fla.,  Westley 
runs  the  100  meters  in  a smol- 
dering 10.38  seconds.  His 
speed  earned  him  numerous 
honors  in  his  home  state, 
including  an  All-South  men- 
tion by  Blue  Chip  Magazine. 

"Powerful,"  is  how  Coach 
Duffner  sums  up  defensive 
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lineman  Jamieson  Wu  of  St. 
Charles,  111.  An  academic 
standout,  Wu  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  top  100  players 
in  the  country  by  many 
sources.  What's  more,  he's  a 
nationally  recognized  discus 
and  shotput  competitor;  he 
can  bench  press  400  pounds 
and  he  runs  a 4.9  40-yard 
dash — not  bad  for  a 6-foot-3- 
inch  player  who  weighs 
285  pounds. 

Whether  the  potential  of 
these  players  on  paper  trans- 
lates into  wins  for  the  Terrap- 
ins on  the  field  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  it  could  mean  some 
exciting  moments  in  the  com- 
ing season.  — JS 


The  "Foreign  Flavor"  of 
Maryland  Athletics 


When  Sarah  Forbes,  an 
accomplished  midfielder  on 
the  Australian  national 
women's  lacrosse  team,  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a 
marine  biologist,  she  was 
faced  with  a dilemma:  how 
to  continue  competing  at  a 
high  level  in  a sport  she 
loved  and  earn  an  educa- 
tion that  would  help  her 
meet  her  career  goals? 

An  athletic  scholarship 
to  an  American  university 
was  the  solution,  and  now 
Forbes  is  a top  player  on 
Maryland's  women's 
lacrosse  team  and  a marine 
biology  major. 

Tier  situation  is  typical  of 
the  six  international  athletes 
who  participated  in  spring 
sports — three  each  on 
women's  tennis  and  lacrosse. 


Foreign  athletes  are  attracted 
to  American  universities 
because  they  are  able  to 
receive  an  education  and  the 
opportunity  to  compete  in 
sports  at  a high  level — 
something  they  cannot  do 
elsewhere.  There  are  club 
athletics  at  non- American 
colleges,  but  these  are  often 
casual  leagues,  similar  to 
university  intramurals. 

Coaches  say  the  teams — 
like  the  classrooms — benefit 
from  the  added  diversity  and 
exposure  to  peoples  of  differ- 
ent countries.  "They've 
added  a foreign  flavor  to  the 
team,"  says  Cindy  Timchal, 
head  coach  of  women's 
lacrosse.  "We're  very  lucky 
to  have  them." 

But  once  here,  internation- 
al players  must  adapt  to  the 
"American  style"  of  practice 
and  play.  At  Maryland,  play- 
ers practice  every  day, 
including  weight  training, 
exhaustive  drills  and 
scrimmages.  Lacrosse 
player  Caryl  Duckworth 
of  England  was  amazed 
at  the  level  of  competi- 
tion and  training.  "It's 


not  just  going  around  the 
field  throwing  and  catching," 
she  says,  referring  to  her  days 
of  club  lacrosse  in  England. 

Perhaps  most  important 
for  international  athletes  are 
the  bonds  established  with 
fellow  students  by  participat- 
ing in  sports.  The  team 
becomes  the  students'  surro- 
gate family;  they  practice 
together,  eat  together  and 
take  trips  as  a unit.  "You  feel 
more  like  you  belong,"  says 
tennis  player  Tanya  Dulic 
from  Palic,  a small  town  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  "You 
can  always  go  to  someone 
with  something  important. 
And  they  will  hear  you." 

And  when  the  athletes 
return  to  their  home  countries 
they  take  with  them  not  only 
memories  of  glory  days  as 
Terps,  but  an  education  that 
will  allow  them  to  pursue 
their  dreams — marine  biolo- 
gy— or  anything  else.  — JS 


He 

* * 


on  the 

sideli 


At  the  Top  of  His  Game.  It's 
unanimous.  According  to  the 
national  media,  collegiate  coaches 
and  sports  information  directors, 
the  nation's  top  college  basketball 
player  this  past  season  was  Ter- 
rapin center  Joe  Smith.  Smith,  who 
led  Maryland  to  a 26-8  season  and 
their  second  straight  Sweet  16 
appearance  in  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment, was  named  player  of  the 
year  by  the  ACC,  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International  and 
received  the  Naismith  Award  as 
the  top  college  player. 


Four  Hundred  and  Counting.  It 

was  a big  year,  too,  for  women's 
basketball  coach  Chris  Weller  who 
collected  her  400th  win  for  the 
Terps.  Weller  became  the  18th 
women's  basketball  coach  to  reach 
400  wins  and  only  the  ninth  to 
chalk  up  that  many  at  one  school. 
After  two  tries  at  the  elusive  400th 
victory,  the  Terps  fought  off  a 
tough  comeback  attempt  by  North 
Carolina  State  to  eke  out  a 83-80 
victory  on  their  home  court. 

Three  Times  a Champion.  The 

university's  table  tennis  team  firmly 
established  itself  as  the  premier 
team  in  collegiate  competition  by 
winning  its  third  national  champi- 
onship in  a row  last  April.  The  six- 
member  team  swept  through  the 
championships,  dropping  odd 
matches  only  to  Brown  University 
and  Montgomery  College  which  fell 
to  the  Terps  4-2  in  the  final  game. 

Play  Ball!...at  Night.  Last  summer 
when  the  Bowie  Baysox  played  at 
Shipley  Stadium  while  their  own 
stadium  was  being  finished,  the 
team  left  more  behind  than  cleat 
marks  in  the  mud.  A bank  of  lights 
remained,  which  allowed  Mary- 
land's baseball  team  to  play  games 
at  night  this  season. 
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Maryland  forward  Keith  Booth, 
No.  22,  forced  in  two  against 
North  Carolina,  but  the  Terps 
came  up  short  in  overtime, 
97-92  in  the  semi-final  game. 
Fans  appreciated  the  team's 
effort,  including  Roxanne  Smith 
(below),  sister  of  Terp  center 
Joe  Smith. 


HOOKED  ON 
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ACC 


They 

arrive^,  * 
in  cars  with 
Terrapin  Club 
license  plates  and 
Maryland  bumper  stickers 
and  baseball  caps  turned  to 
face  the  rear  window.  They 
honk  their  horns  at  fellow 
Terps,  give  the  thumbs-up 
sign  or  thrust  fingers  in  the 
air,  proclaiming  their  team 
No.  1.  During  the  next  few 
days,  they'll  play  Maryland 
sports  trivia  games,  eat  fatty 
foods,  drink  beer  and  begin 
too  many  sentences  with 
"remember  the  game 
when...?" 

And  it's  the  same  every 
year. 

It's  the  ACC  Tournament, 
and  for  the  thousands  of  fan- 
addicts  who  submerge  them- 
selves in  the  nation's  best  bas- 
ketball for  four  straight  days, 
there  could  be  nothing  better. 
It's  an  experience,  an  antici- 
pated event — like  Christmas 
or  a birthday.  "Simply  part  of 
the  year,"  says  Bob  Rossa- 
mondo,  '74  who  attended  his 
ninth  tournament  last  March. 
But  there's  more  to  this  mad- 
ness than  just  the  basketball. 

It's  also  about  renewing 
old  friendships.  In  a sea  of 


Terrapin  sweat- 
shirts, T-shirts, 
red  hats  and  shiny 
turtle  pins,  fans  greet 
one  another  at  a pep  rally 
on  opening  night.  "You  see 
the  same  people  every  year," 
says  Bill  Appollony,  '69,  '76. 
"It's  just  a great  time."  The 
band  plays  the  Fight  Song,  the 
cheerleaders  start  cheering 
and  suddenly  everyone  finds 
themselves  chanting,  "Go, 
Mary-land!"  in  the  middle  of  a 
hotel  ballroom. 

It's  about  tailgating  before 
the  games.  Fans  arrive  early 
and  open  their  trunks  and 
hatchbacks  to  swap  memories 
and  sandwiches.  Some,  like 
Rich  Landon,  '84  and  Bob 
Merryman,  a life  member  of 
the  Terrapin  Club,  hoist  Mary- 
land flags  indicating  a safe 
haven  for  Terp  fans  in  a park- 
ing lot  crowded  with  rivals. 
"We're  here  for  a Maryland 
win,"  says  Merryman,  who 
has  been  an  ACC  devotee 
since  1968. 

Then  there's  the  talk  of  pre- 
vious ACC  Tournaments: 
Maryland's  last  championship 
in  1984,  the  Terps  heartbreak- 
ing loss  to  Duke  in  1980  in  the 
last  nine  seconds.  And  of 
course,  the  '74  champi- 


The success  of  ACC  teams 
this  season  meant  slim  pickings 
for  ticketless  fans,  including 
Brooke  Karnes,  '91,  and  her 
brother  Andrew,  '95. 


onship — often  regarded  as  the 
best  game  in  league  history — 
when  North  Carolina  eked 
past  Maryland  and  its  trio  of 
John  Lucas,  Tom  McMillan 
and  Len  Elmore  in  overtime, 
103-100. 

But  most  of  all,  it's  about 
the  magic  of  the  competition. 

On  game  day,  fans  enter 
the  stadium  and  sit  with  their 
schools  in  slowly  forming  sec- 
tions of  Maryland  red  and 
Carolina  blue,  the  yellow  and 
black  of  Wake  Forest.  The 
bands  play,  the  teams  are 
announced  and  then,  it  hap- 
pens. Suddenly,  alumni  and 
Terrapin  fans  are  back  in  Cole 
Field  House  reliving  their  col- 
lege days.  "Go  Terps!"  they 
scream.  They  taunt  opposing 
teams.  They  boo  bad  calls  as 
loudly  as  they  can.  "We're  all 
in  our  40s,  but  we  act  like 
we're  back  in  the  dorm," 
says  Rob  Gipe,  '71,  who 
attends  the  tournament 
regularly  with  a group  of 
friends  from  college. 

Many  keep  coming  back 
because  the  feeling — the 
total  experience — is  so 
addictive.  "Once  you  get  the 
bug,  you  can't  get  rid  of  it," 
says  Danita  DeHaney,  '81, 
who  first  attended  the  tour- 
nament as  a cheerlead- 
er. "Some  friends 

We've  lost  count  of 
how  many  ACC 
tournaments  State 
Comptroller  Louis 
Goldstein  (right) 
has  attended. 

Greensboro, 

N.C.,  or  bust! 

(left) 


«££U 


and  I vowed  we'd  go  as  long 
as  we  could." 

And  so  they  come  every 
March  to  cheer  on  Albert  or 
Len  or  Walt  or  Buck  or  Joe. 
The  names  of  the  standouts 
change,  but  the  mystique,  the 
fever,  the  feeling  of  just  being 
there,  makes  the  ACC  Tourna- 
ment a necessary  fix  year  after 
year.  Don't  miss  the  madness 
next  year:  Greensboro,  N.C., 
March  7-10.  — Joe  Sugarman 


mm 


Passport  to  Paris, 
Provence  and  the 
Port  of  Cannes 

This  fall,  explore  the  heart  of 
France  on  a 13-day  tour 
(September  30  to  October  11) 
with  an  itinerary  that  offers 
the  sophistication  of  Paris,  the 
charm  of 
Provence  and 
the  glamour  of 
the  Riviera.  The 
allure  of  the 
countryside  and 
the  French  Riv- 
iera is  the  hall- 
mark of  this 
autumn  trip 

with  the  Traveling  Terrapins. 

One  of  the  distinct  features 
is  a series  of  "Global  Aware- 
ness" lectures  by  an  accompa- 
nying university  faculty 
member.  Participants  also 
have  the  opportunity  to 
pick  and  choose 
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among  an  array  of  tours  and 
options  to  create  a group 
trip  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
individual. 

The  trip's  highlights 
include:  stays  in  deluxe  hotels 
in  all  three  cities,  a ride  to 
Avignon  on  Europe's  famed 
TGV  Bullet  train,  scenic  sight- 
seeing excursions 
through  the 
Provence  region 
and  special  recep- 
tions in  Paris,  St. 
Remy  and  Cannes. 

The  trip  begins 
in  Paris,  the  "City 
of  Light,"  with  a 
three-night  stay  at 
Le  Grand  Inter-Continental 
Hotel,  ideally  located  on 
Opera  Square  close  to  both 
department  stores  and  major 
sightseeing  attractions. 

Moving  to  the  French 
countryside,  a five-night  stay 
at  St.  Remy's  sophisticated 
Hostellerie  du  Vallon  de 
Valruges,  nestled  in  a 
woodland  setting,  offers  a 
centrally  located  base 
from  which  to  explore 
Provence,  a region  as 
praised  for  its  bounti- 
ful cuisine  as  its  beau- 
tiful countryside. 

A scenic  drive 
with  guided  com- 
mentary takes  the 
group  from  St. 
Remy  to  Cannes, 
with  sightseeing 
and  lunch  in 
Aix-en- 
Provence  en 
route.  Bring- 
ing the  tour  to 
a stylish 
close  is  a 


three-night  stay  at  Cannes' 
leading  hotel,  the  Carlton 
Inter-Continental,  situated 
just  across  from  the  beach. 

But  Cannes  is  far  more  than 
glorious  beaches  and  glam- 
orous people;  this  historic  city 
also  offers  fine  art,  great  shop- 
ping and  creative  cuisine  — 
the  cornerstones  of  the  French 
way  of  life. 

To  learn  more  about  the 
heart  of  France  tour  or  any  of 
the  other  trips  offered  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  Alum- 
ni Association,  call  301-405- 
4678  or  800-336-8627.  — DB 


The  Eiffel  Tower  by  night  epito- 
mizes Paris,  and  lends  credence 
to  its  reputation  as  the  "City 
of  Light."  After  a three-night 
stay  in  the  capital  city,  the  tour 
takes  a more  leisurely  course 
into  the  French  countryside. 
There,  St.  Remy's  Hostellerie 
du  Vallon  de  Valruges,  above 
left,  nestled  in  a woodland  set- 
ting, becomes  your  home  away 
from  home  for  five  nights. 
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Leading  a 
cheer  in  1953 


'48 


Ed  Schwarz, 

a EDUC,  returned  to 
the  University  of 
Maryland  last  fall 
as  an  honorary  football 
captain.  During  his 
Terp  days, 


'33 


Harry  E.  Hasslinger,  EDUC,  was  elect- 
ed chair  of  the  Patriotic  Education 
Inc.'s  board  of  trustees,  a nonprofit, 
voluntary  organization.  Hasslinger 
was  also  one  of  38  citizens  nationwide 
recently  recognized  by  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 


Schwarz 
played  football, 
basketball,  base- 
ball and  track,  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  last 
four-sport  athletes  at 
Maryland. 


'51 


Emmert  F.  Bittinger,  A&S,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
professor  emeritus  of  sociology  at 
Bridgewater  College  in  Virginia. 


'42 

L.  Eugene  Cronin,  GRAD,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
'46,  received  the  Mathias  Award  from 
the  Chesapeake  Research  Consortium, 
the  Maryland  Sea  Grant  College  and 
the  Virginia  Sea  Grant  Program  for  his 
work  to  restore  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Cronin  directed  the  Chesapeake  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  for  20  years,  established  the 
Marine  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Delaware  and  directed  the  Chesapeake 
Research  Consortium  for  seven  years. 


'53 

Donald  P.  Sanderson, 

AGRI,  is  the  mayor  of 
the  City  of  Woodbury, 
in  Gloucester  County, 

N.J.  Sanderson,  who 
served  22  years  in  the 
city  council,  13  of  them 
as  president,  is  known  for  his  efforts  to 
institute  recycling  in  Woodbury  as 
early  as  1974. 


'54 

George  Barthel,  BMGT,  a World  War 
II  veteran,  is  an  active  participant  of 
the  Frederick  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Maryland. 

Donald  Hinrichs,  ENGR,  a sociology 
professor  at  Gettysburg  College,  Pa., 
recently  celebrated  his  25th  year  at  the 
college.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Association  and  the 
American  Correctional  Association. 

'60 

Howard  Behrens,  A&S,  an  artist  who 
was  featured  in  American  Artist,  works 
in  a basement  studio  of  his  Potomac, 
Md.,  home.  Behrens'  paintings  can  be 
found  in  prestigious  galleries  across 
the  country.  He  also  has  paper  edi- 
tions and  serigraphs  which  are  pro- 
duced by  Soho  Editions  of  New  York. 

'62 

Franklin  L.  Ways,  EDUC,  is  the  new 
pastor  of  Bells  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Maryland. 

'63 

Kendall  L.  Baker,  A&S,  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  was 
elected  to  TMI  Systems  Design  Corpo- 
ration's board  of  directors. 


J.  Landon  Reeve,  AGRI,  is  the  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Chapel  Valley  Land 
scape  Co.,  headquartered  in  Wood- 
bine, Md.  Reeve  founded  the 
$8.5-million  firm  in  1968  with  his  late 
wife,  Janet. 

'65 

Lawrence  Dorsey  Jr., 

A&S,  is  the  State's 
Attorney  for  Frederick 
County,  Md. 

Kiyoshi  Kawahito,  BSOS,  M B A., 
Ph.D.  '71,  is  a professor  of  economics 
at  Middle  Tennessee  State  University. 

Ken  Thompson, 

BMGT,  is  a real  estate 
developer  in  Prince 
William  County,  Va. 

Thompson,  who  found- 
ed Ken  Thompson  & 

Associates  in  1986,  is 
also  a life  director  for  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Building  Industry  Association  and 
a board  member  of  the  Prince  William 
County  Education  Foundation. 

Harry  A.  Curland,  A&S,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Anne  Arundel  County 
Health  Department's  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Division.  Curland,  who 
has  worked  with  the  department  since 
1971,  was  previously  the  division's 
deputy  director. 
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Key 

AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CM  PS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Obituaries 

'30 

Gibbs  Myers,  A&S,  of  Upper  Mont- 
clair, N.J.,  died  on  Jan.  10, 1995.  Myers 
was  a former  Diamondback  editor-in- 
chief  and  a member  of  the  Sigma  Cir- 
cle, Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  children,  a brother  and 
a grandchild. 

'31 

Joseph  D.  Caldara,  A&S,  died  on  Jan. 
15, 1995.  A retired  U.S.  Air  Force 
Major  General,  Caldara  was  known 
throughout  international  aviation  as 
"Smokey."  His  lengthy  career  in  the 
military  began  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
He  served  in  World  War  II  in  the 
South  Pacific  Theater,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  first  successful  B-17  flight 
from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  New  Zealand 
in  1942.  Upon  graduating  from  the 
National  War  College  in  1950,  he 


served  as  a planner  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  the  Pentagon.  From  1960  to 
1963,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Joint  U.S. 
Military  Group/Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

For  his  service,  he  received  the 
Medalla  de  Oro  of  Madrid.  He  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1964  and  went 
on  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Flight 
Safety  Foundation  for  the  next  eight 
years.  His  military  awards  include  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  Air  Medal,  Distin- 
guished Unit  Badge  and  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  Medallion.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 

'40 

William  H.  McManus,  A&S,  died  at 
his  home  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 

14, 1994.  A major  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  McManus  was  stationed  in 
Italy  from  1941  to  1946  and  was 
awarded  a Purple  Heart.  He  received 


a law  degree  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  went  on  to  become  a senior 
attorney  in  the  anti-trust  division  of 
the  Justice  Department  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1975.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  daughter,  five  sons,  a sister  and 
brother  and  eight  grandchildren. 

'56 

George  Pearce,  BMGT,  died  at  the 
Anne  Arundel  Medical  Center  in 
Maryland  on  Nov.  4, 1994.  He  was  61. 
An  active  participant  in  the  communi- 
ty, Pearce  was  a member  of  the 
Davidsonville  Ruritan  Club,  the  West 
Point  Alumni  Association,  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  West  River  and 
the  Anne  Arundel  Count)'  Historical 
Society.  He  is  survived  by  three  chil- 
dren, three  sisters  and  one  grand- 
daughter. 
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Charles  R.  Moran,  BMGT,  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Ballard  Spahr  Andrews  & 
Ingersoll  at  its  Baltimore  office.  He  was 
formerly  a partner  with  Semmes, 

Bowen  & Semmes. 

'67 

Julius  Becton,  GRAD,  M.A.,  resigned  as 
president  of  Prairie  View  A&M  Univer- 
sity in  Texas.  Becton,  who  graduated 
from  A&M  in  1960,  was  the  first  Prairie 
View  alumnus  to  serve  as  its  president. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  at  A&M,  Bec- 
ton had  a long  career  in  the  military. 

Joseph  E.  Hennessey,  A&S,  was 
named  vice  president  and  director  of 
innovation  at  Armstrong  World 
Industries  Inc.  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Welford  Taylor,  GRAD,  Ph  D.,  an 
English  professor  at  the  University  of 
Richmond,  holds  the  university's 
James  A.  Bostwick  Chair  of  English. 

He  is  also  the  editor  of  The  Winesburg 
Eagle,  a publication  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  writer  Sherwood  Anderson. 

'68 

William  G.  Barron  Jr.,  A&S,  is  a 26- 
year  veteran  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  a division  of  the  Labor 
Department.  Barron  served  as  acting 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  under  for- 
mer President  Bush. 


Lawrence  A.  Johnson,  AGRI,  Ph.D., 
an  animal  physiologist  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
named  the  recipient  of  the  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  Foundation  Award  for 
1994.  Johnson  developed  technology 
to  preselect  the  gender  of  animals.  The 
award,  which  is  based  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  is  presented 
annually  to  an  American  scientist  for 
the  most  significant  contribution  to 
American  agriculture  in  the  past  five 
years.  Johnson,  who  is  a member  of 
the  International  Society  for  Analytical 
Cytology  and  the  International 
Embryo  Transfer  Society,  is  also  a past 
recipient  of  the  Animal  Physiology 
and  Endocrinology  Award  from  the 
American  Society  of  Animal  Science. 

Tom  Mullineaux,  AGRI,  a seed  spe- 
cialist, joined  Ag-Chem  Inc.  in  Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Tom  Shaner,  JOUR,  is  president  of 
The  Joseph  E.  Shaner  Co.  The  compa- 
ny manages  28  different  organizations 
and  associations,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Floral  Designers  and  the  Baltimore 
Life  Underwriters  Association.  Shaner 
and  his  wife  began  the  company  as  a 
public  relations  firm  20  years  ago. 

'69 

William  Byron,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  a former 
president  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  the  University  of  Scran- 
ton, heads  the  Center  for  the 
Advanced  Study  of  Ethics  at  George- 
town University.  His  other  positions  at 
Georgetown  include  serving  as  a dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  School  of 
Business  and  rector  of  the  Jesuit  com- 
munity. He  is  also  the  author  of 
Toward  Stewardship:  An  Interim  Ethic  of 
Poverty,  Pollution  and  Power  and  Quad- 
rangle Considerations. 


Diamondback 
editor-in-chief 
Marie  Howell 
in  1965. 


Jerry  Ceppos,  JOUR,  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  executive  editor  and  senior 
vice  president  of  Knight-Ridder's  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  in  California.  He 
was  previously  a managing  editor  at 
the  paper.  Ceppos  serves  on  the 
Accrediting  Council  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions, the  group  that  accredits  journal- 
ism schools.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  in  1994  from 
the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Associa- 
tion of  Santa  Clara  Valley  for  fostering 
"positive  relations  between  the  media 
and  the  community." 

Richard  A.  Coffman,  GRAD,  M.A.,  an 
associate  professor  of  speech  at  Ship- 
pensburg  University,  received  the  1994 
Carroll  Arnold  Distinguished  Award 
from  the  Speech  Communication  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania  for  his  long- 
term service  to  the  association. 

Jerry  Herbst,  ARHU,  is  the  founder 
and  CEO  of  Healthcare  Institute  for 
Men  (HIM)  Inc.  in  Florida.  The  insti- 
tute provides  primary,  comprehensive 
health  care  to  men. 

Anthony  Puca,  BMGT, 
is  the  president  of  Busi- 
ness Furniture  & Sys- 
tems, Inc.  in  Bethesda, 

Md. 

Douglas  Roberts,  A&S, 
is  the  state  treasurer  for 
Michigan.  He  was 
recently  instrumental 
in  reforming  the  state's 
public  school  financing 
system. 

Daniel  L.  Warfel,  BMGT,  is  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  at  Omega  Financial 
Corporation  in  Pennsylvania.  A certi- 
fied public  accountant,  Warfel  is 
Omega's  chief  financial  officer.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Lewistown  Coun- 
try Club's  board  of  directors  and  a 
member  of  Mifflin  County  Industrial 
Development  Corporation's  board  of 
directors. 

'70 

Robert  O.  Burdette,  A&S,  left  his  posi- 
tion as  chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  assume  the  position  of 
minister  of  education  at  Mt.  Zion  Unit- 
ed Methodist  Church  in  Highland,  Md. 
Burdette,  recently  authored  a book. 
Relationships,  which  will  be  published 
by  Abingdon  Press  this  spring. 


Scott  E.  Erickson,  BMGT,  was  named 
deputy  superintendent  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  California.  He  was  previ- 
ously a safety  and  environmental 
health  manager  for  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

'71 

Dennis  P.  Chesters,  CMPS,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
project  scientist  at  the  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Maryland. 

Daniel  A.  Kwiatkowski,  BMGT, 
M.B.A.,  who  had  served  as  an  account 
executive  with  the  investment  firm  of 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  in  Salisbury, 
Md.,  was  named  vice  president  of 
investments.  He  teaches  adult  educa- 
tion courses  on  investments  for  Wor- 
Wic  Community  College  and  the 
Wicomico  County  Board  of  Education. 

Karen  A.  Verbeke,  EDUC,  M.Ed.  71, 
Ph.D.  '82,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore, 
received  the  1994  President's  Out- 
standing Teacher  Scholar  Award.  She 
is  also  coordinator  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  special  education  pro- 
grams at  the  university.  Verbeke  was 
also  the  recipient  of  the  Outstanding 
Educator  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  at  Beaver 
College  in  Glenside,  Pa. 

'72 

Robert  G.  Darmody,  AGRI,  Ph.D.  '80, 
is  an  associate  professor  of  pedology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois'  Depart- 
ment of  Agronomy. 

Phillip  Guzman,  EDUC,  was  appoint- 
ed as  the  general  counsel  for  the  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  Chapter  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens (LULAC).  A former  senior  trial 
attorney  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Civil  Rights  Division,  Guzman 
practices  civil  and  commercial  law.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Hispanic  Alliance  and 
the  Hispanic  Bar  of  Maryland. 

Sharron  Eror  Moody,  EDUC,  operates 
the  Montessori  Children's  Center  in 
her  Cumberland,  Md.,  home.  She  also 
gives  private  tutoring  and  Montessori 
instruction  to  children  preschool 
through  elementary  school  age. 


The  Wilkinsons:  A Baker's  Dozen  Maryland-style 

Mary  Anne  Wilkinson,  '78,  sits  at  the  large  dining  room 
table  with  the  photo  album  spread  before  her.  With  her 
short  brown  hair  cropped  close  to  her  face,  she  beams  with 
pride  as  she  tells  the  story  of  each  of  her  12  children. 

The  Wilkinsons  have  unusual  family  ties  to  the  university. 
Beginning  with  Mom,  all  12  of  her  children,  seven  daughters 
and  five  sons,  attended  Maryland,  with  the  youngest  two 
expected  to  graduate  next  year. 

“It's  part  of  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  graduated 
two  years  before  her  eldest,  Anne,  '80.  "There  was  always 
someone  going  to  that  school."  The  fact  that  the  Wilkinsons 
lived  in  a seven-bedroom  house  a few  blocks  down  the  road 
from  the  university  made  the  choice  almost  inevitable. 

Recalling  those  days.  Rose,  '86 — the  fifth  of  the  dozen — 
who  now  practices  law  with  her  father,  says,  "We  were  all 
good  buddies.  You  always  had  a lunch  date,  someone  to  go  to 
the  library  with.  We  could  help  each  other  with  homework." 
Financing  12  college  degrees  might  have  been  impossible,  says 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  but  each  of  the  12  children  either  worked  or 
received  some  type  of  scholarship  to  finance  their  education. 

Other  than  their  degrees,  the  Wilkinsons  have  other  ties  to 
the  university.  Four  of  the  daughters  met  their  husbands  on 
campus,  and  one  met  hers  at  home  through  her  brothers.  "Joy 
used  to  play  ball  with  the  boys.  He  always  stayed  around  a lot. 
Eventually  he  stayed,"  says  Mrs.  Wilkinson  chuckling.  Joy 
married  Rebecca,  the  ninth  of  the  12  siblings. 

Life  as  a family  of  14  had  its  singular  moments. 

When  the  children  were  young,  the  family  traveled  a lot. 
With  Dad  leading  the  pack  in  one  VW  bus  and  Mom  follow- 


ing in  another,  it  was  hard  to  make 
sure  all  heads  were  accounted  for. 

At  a pit  stop  on  an  Oklahoma  inter- 
state, one  child  was  left  behind  in  the 
bathroom  while  the  family  drove  off. 

Things  got  a little  easier  when  they  bought  a 12-passenger 
Ford  van  in  which  all  of  them  could  fit. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  recalls  being  comforted  by 
reading  the  book,  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen.  "We  had  assembly 
line  lunches,"  she  says.  "Bread,  bread,  bread.  Peanut  butter, 
peanut  butter..."  The  baths  were  done  in  a similar  fashion. 
"Soap  'em  up,  soap  'em  up,  soap  'em  up.  Feet,  feet,  feet. 

We'd  do  three  kids  at  once,"  she  says. 

While  her  youngest  children  were  still  toddlers,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  went  back  to  school  at  University  College  and 
graduated  from  College  Park  with  a degree  in  art  history.  "It 
was  a point  of  pride  for  Mom  to  finish  before  her  children," 
says  Anne,  who  is  16  years  senior  to  Megan,  the  youngest. 
"On  alternate  days  I would  have  to  be  a substitute  mom." 

The  10  Wilkinson  alumni  have  taken  diverse  paths. 
Among  them  is  a National  Science  Foundation  Scholar 
studying  at  the  University  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  two 
attorneys  (Rose  and  Anne),  an  architect  turned  medical  stu- 
dent, two  elementary  school  teachers  and  even  a Romance 
languages  major  who  is  an  Asian  Indian  folk  dancer. 

Back  at  the  dining  room  table  Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  pointing 
to  the  long  horizontal  picture  of  her  eldest  son's  wedding, 
where  11  of  the  12  children  and  their  families  pose  side-by- 
side  along  the  Potomac  Riv  er  bank.  "I  didn't  plan  on  12  chil- 
dren," says  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  now  retired.  "I  welcomed  them 
when  they  came.  I'm  proud  of  each  one."  — Hulda  Romero 


George  and  Mary 
Anne  Wilkinson 


The  Wilkinson  family  and  friends,  left  to  right:  Jennifer  Schmidt  Wilkinson  and  husband  Tom;  Mary  Anne  and  George  Wilkinson;  Anne 
and  husband  Shrin  Rajagopalan  with  daughters,  Nina  and  Sheila;  Todd  Donnelly,  Megan,  Daniel,  Jody  King,  James , Rose  with  husband 
Joseph  Crunkleton;  Kathleen  with  husband  Mark  Ferguson  and  son  Andrew;  Jennifer  Plattner,  George  III;  Jean  with  husband  Keith 
Long  and  son  Nicholas;  Selina  Wu,  John,  Rebecca  and  husband  Joy  Wycliffe.  Not  pictured:  daughter  Bernadette  and  husband  Dave 
Scott.  ( Siblings  in  italics.) 
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I used  to  thrill  to  the  look  of  campus  in  the 
I fall  with  the  red  and  gold  foliage  and  the 
feel  of  winter  on  its  way.  I even  loved  racing 
across  campus  in  five  minutes  to  make  it  to 
the  next  class,  a real  trick  if  you're  lugging 
pounds  of  books  and  graphic  art  supplies  and 
you're  a terrible  runner. 

But  what  I really  loved  about  College  Park 
was  the  'Vouz.  It  was  the  great  equalizer,  the 
one  constant  in  a seemingly  inconstant  time: 
you  could  always  count  on  Thursday  nights 
at  the  Rendezvous  Inn.  Of  course,  rarely  did 
anyone  refer  to  it  by  its  real  name.  It  was  sim- 
ply "the  'Vouz,"  always  had  been,  always 
would  be.  Standing  in  line  in  the  freezing 
cold,  inching  your  way  up  around  the  corner 
to  the  front  door.  Finally  getting  in,  after 
showing  whatever  version  of  an  ID  you  had 
to  the  muscle-bound  guy  posted  on  his 
barstool  by  the  door. 

And  then,  inside.  How  can  you  adequately 
describe  what  it  feels  like  to  have  your  shoes 
stick  to  the  floor?  You  paused  inside  the  door, 
glanced  around  to  see  what  familiar  faces  you 
could  find,  then  pushed  and  shoved  your  way 
to  the  bar,  waving  dollar  bills  and  yelling  for  a pitcher. 

During  my  senior  year  at  Maryland,  I worked  in  the  kitchen  at  R.J.  Bentley's  Restau- 
rant, and  the  cook  there  was  an  old  Trinidadian  man  named  Cito  DeLeon.  It  was  Cito's 
daily  ritual  to  head  for  the  'Vouz  right  at  5 p.m.  each  day  and  drink  beer  and  flirt  with  the 
girls  at  the  bar.  One  day,  in  Bentley's  kitchen,  the  subject  of  the 
'Vouz  came  up  among  the  staff  and  Cito,  overhearing  the 
discussion,  exclaimed,  with  eyes  wide,  "Mon,  dey  got 
some  beer  mugs  dere,  monl!"  It  seemed  that,  on  his 
daily  excursions  to  the  bar,  Cito  had  somehow 
bypassed  the  custom  of  mugs  and  simply  been 
hoisting  pitchers  of  beer  directly. 

And  to  this  day,  I can't  hear  "Build  Me  Up, 

Buttercup"  without  remembering  an  entire  bar 
full  of  people  singing  "Ooh  ooh  ooh,  ooh  ooh 
ooh,  why  do  you  build  me  up  (build  me  up),  But- 
tercup, baby..."  It  was  cool.  — Maureen  Dolan  Rosen 


Maureen  Dolan  Rosen,  A&H,  '80,  writes  to  us  from 
Chapel  Hill,  NC.  She  hopes  to  visit  the  'Vouz  this  August 
when  she  returns  to  the  area  to  attend  her  high  school  reunion. 
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The  Best,  Bar  None 


Charles  M.  Schneider,  GRAD,  Ph.D., 
joined  the  faculty  at  Thomas  College 
in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  as  a science 
instructor. 

William  L.  Shanklin,  BMGT,  Ph.D., 
recently  had  his  book.  Against  All 
Odds:  Football's  Great  Comebacks  & 
Upsets,  published  by  Barclay  House. 
One  of  the  14  games  in  the  book  is 
about  the  University  of  Maryland's 
win  over  Miami  in  1984. 

Paul  Soule,  BMGT,  was  appointed 
mortgage  loan  officer  at  Consumer 
First  Mortgage  Corporation  in  Ocean 
City,  Md.  He  was  formerly  with  Kay- 
lor-Kent  Mortgage  Associates.  Soule  is 
an  affiliate  member  of  the  Sussex 
County  Association  of  Realtors  and  a 
member  of  the  Ocean  City  Toastmas- 
ters Club. 

'73 

Zvi  Barzilay,  ARCH,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Toll  Brothers 
Inc.  As  the  company's  executive  vice 
president,  Barzilay  directs  the  compa- 
ny's Pennsylvania,  metro  Washington, 
D.C.,  Masschusetts  and  California 
divisions. 

Robert  Hickman,  BSOS,  JOUR  '76,  a 
former  resource  management  special- 
ist in  the  National  Park  Service's 
Southeast  Regional  Office  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  was  named  National  Park  Sendee 
superintendent  of  Prince  William  For- 
est Park  in  Triangle,  Va. 

Brenda  Waters,  ARHU,  anchors 
KDKA-TV's  weekend  edition  of  "Eye- 
witness News"  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She 
is  listed  in  Who's  Who  Among  Black 
Americans  and  is  a member  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Carol  Winn,  EDUC,  joined  Prudential 
Preferred  Properties'  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  flagship  office.  Prior  to  a career  in 
real  estate,  Winn  was  an  elementary 
school  teacher  for  eight  years. 

'74 

Patrick  Close,  ARHU,  a rector  at  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.J.,  recently  received  a doctor 
of  ministry  in  theology  from  Drew 
University. 
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Jane  Barry  Cooper, 

EDUC,  M.Ed.  '79,  a 
special  education 
teacher  at  Mutual 
Elementary  School, 
was  the  recipient  of 
the  statewide  Sam 
Kirk  Educator  of  the  Year  Award 
given  by  the  Learning  Disabilities 
Association  of  Maryland  Inc.  She  was 
named  Special  Education  Teacher  of 
the  Year  by  the  Calvert  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Association,  which  nominated 
her  for  the  statewide  award. 

Donna  Lane,  BMGT,  a certified  public 
accountant,  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Zonta  Club  International.  Also  an 
associate  professor  of  business  at  Fred- 
erick Community  College,  Md.,  Lane 
maintains  a private  tax  practice  and  is 
finance  director  of  a retail  sporting 
goods  business. 

Craig  LeVine,  BSOS,  a member  of  the 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
bars,  joined  Classic  Settlements, 
Duplinsky  & Papagika  Chartered  at  its 
Kensington,  Md.,  office. 

Danity  Little,  BMGT,  recently 
authored  100  Steps  to  the  Top,  a book 
which  documents  the  career  patterns, 
progression  and  opportunities  of  78 
successful  women  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Little  recently  helped  estab- 
lish the  International  Customs  School 
at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Agency  in  Glynn  County,  Ga. 

'75 

Douglas  J.  Killion,  LFSC,  was 
appointed  medical  director  of  the 
Kaiser  Permanente  Medical  Center  in 
Harbor  City,  Calif.  Prior  to  joining 
Kaiser  Permanente  in  1990,  Killion 
served  as  medical  director  for  the 
Westside  Neighborhood  Clinic  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Nancy  Thompson  Brown,  ARHU, 
was  one  of  six  artists  to  have  her  work 
exhibited  at  the  Round  Top  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  Damariscotta,  Maine.  She 
has  taught  art  to  children  for  30  years. 

Susan  Cleaver,  EDUC,  a children's 
author  in  Douglassville,  Pa.,  writes 
stories  for  magazines  such  as  Chil- 
dren's Playmate  and  The  Friend.  She  is  a 
former  elementary  school  teacher. 


Gary  K.  Davis,  CMPS,  ENGR 
'76,  a deputy  director  at  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration's  Office 
of  Satellite  Operations  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  received  the  Gold 
Medal  for  leadership  from  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department. 

Patricia  V.  Richie,  EDUC,  was  hired 
as  director  of  continuing  studies  for 
Palm  Beach  Community  College's  cen- 
tral campus  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla.  Richie 
was  a director  of  community  services 
for  Dundalk  Community  College  in 
Baltimore. 

'76 

Paul  O.  Davis,  PERH,  Ph  D.,  is  presi- 
dent of  ARA/Human  Factors,  a 
research  and  consulting  firm  based 
near  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  P.  George,  BMGT,  a corporate 
vice  president  at  BGS&G  Companies, 
directs  the  company's  Personal  Lines 
Customer  Service  Center  in  Cumber- 
land, Md.  He  is  a member  of  the  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  Parish  Council,  a dis- 
trict volunteer  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Outdoor 
Club. 

Elizabeth  M.  Pepe, 

LFSC,  received  her 
board  certification  in 
family  practice  and 
was  appointed  assis- 
tant clinical  professor 
of  family  medicine  at 
Nova  Southeastern  University  in 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  She  recently 
opened  a family  fitness  center. 

Ernest  M.  Zampelli,  BSOS,  M.A., 

Ph.D.  '82,  a professor  of  economics  at 
Catholic  University  of  America,  was 
named  the  1994  District  of  Columbia 
Professor  of  the  Year  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  U.S.  Professors  of  the  Year 
program. 

'77 

Peggy  S.  Meszaros,  EDUC,  Ph  D.,  was 
named  provost  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University.  She  joined 
the  university  in  1993  as  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  family  and  child  develop- 
ment. 


'78 

Michael  Adderly, 

BMGT,  is  the  general 
manager  of  Comcast's 
Willow  Grove  50- 
channel  cable  system 
in  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Ben  C.  Clybum,  BSOS,  was  recently 
sworn  in  as  a judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  Maryland  in  Baltimore  City- 

Lisa  Hammer,  EDUC,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  research  at  Mar- 
keting & Research  Resources  Inc.,  in 
Frederick,  Md.  She  was  previously 
senior  director  of  research. 

Lynne  Richards,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  an 
associate  professor  of  design,  housing 
and  merchandising  at  Oklahoma  State 
University,  was  one  of  seven  faculty  to 
receive  the  university's  Regents  Dis- 
tinguished Teaching  Award  for  1994. 

Barbara  R.  Sadowski,  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
was  appointed  director  of 
planning/institutional  research  at 
Marywood  College,  Pa.  She  was  previ- 
ously director  of  academic  computing 
at  the  college.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
research  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
puters in  Mathematics  and  Science  Teach- 
ing. Sadowski  also  holds  active  roles  as 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Distance 
Education  Consortium  Board  and 
chair  of  the  Eastern  Small  College 
Computing  Conference. 


Tappa  Kegga  Day  in  1976 

Peggy  Vaughan,  BSOS,  was  appointed 
medical  director  for  the  Upper  Chesa- 
peake Health  System.  Vaughan  is 
board  certified  in  internal  medicine 
and  maintains  a private  practice  in 
internal  and  preventive  medicine. 

'79 

Barnett  Bernstein,  LFSC,  Ph  D.  '85, 
was  recently  promoted  to  manager  of 
international  insecticide  development 
of  American  Cyanamid  in  West  Wind- 
sor, N.J. 

Charles  R.  Dyer,  CMPS,  a professor  of 
computer  science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  is  the  program 
co-chair  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers'  1996  Con- 
ference on  Computer  Vision  and  Pat- 
tern Recognition. 

Susan  M.  Dyszel,  LFSC,  M.S.,  a super- 
visory research  chemist  with  the  U.S. 
Customs  Serv  ice  in  Washington,  D C., 
received  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM)  Award 
of  Merit.  She  was  recognized  for  her 
service  and  leadership  in  developing 
terminology  for  thermal  measurement 
and  thermophysical  properties.  A 10- 
year  member  of  ASTM,  Dyszel  is  also 
president  of  the  North  American  Ther- 
mal Analysis  Society 

Douglas  M.  Fox,  ENGR,  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Ballard  Spahr  Andrews  & 
Ingersoll's  Baltimore  office  in  the  busi- 
ness and  finance  department.  He  was 
previously  with  Semmes,  Bowen  & 
Semmes  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
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Poetic  License 

When  two  roads  diverged  in  upstate  New  York,  Charlie  Rossiter  took  the  one  less  trav- 
eled by.  And  though  he  says  he  doesn't  care  much  for  Robert  Frost,  it's  made  all  the 
difference  just  the  same. 

In  1989,  Rossiter  turned  his  back  on  the  comfort  of  an  established  career  as  a researcher  in 
the  social  sciences  to  pursue  a burgeoning  passion  for  poetry.  Since  then,  he's  built  his  love 

of  verse  into  a vibrant  cottage  industry,  dedi- 
cating his  energies  full  time  to  an  enterprise  he 
believes  in  unwaveringly. 

"I  feel  that  if  I can  somehow  put  more  poet- 
ry into  the  world,  poetry  that  really  does 
engage  people,  that's  a good  thing  to  be  doing 
with  my  life,"  says  Rossiter,  who  graduated 
from  the  university  in  1965  with  a B.S.  in  jour- 
nalism and  public  relations,  then  returned  a 
few  years  later  for  an  M.A.  in  speech. 

Rossiter's  affair  with  the  spoken  word  has 
taken  a number  of  forms.  The  majority  of  his 
income  is  derived  from  administering  Poets  in 
Person-New  York,  a grant-funded  project 
designed  to  bring  discussions  of  poetry  to 
small  upstate  libraries.  Certified  in  poetry  ther- 
apy— an  approach  to  counseling  that  relies 
heavily  on  writing  and  talking  about  writing — 
he  trains  other  professionals  in  the  unconven- 
tional technique.  On  top  of  that,  he  hosts 
"Poetry  Motel,"  a cable  TV  program  aired  on 
public  access  channels  in  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

And  Rossiter,  who  didn't  begin  writing 
poetry  until  the  1970s,  finds  an  outlet  for  his 
own  work  as  part  of  a performance  troupe 
called  "3  Guys  From  Albany." 

Rossiter  traces  his  interest  in  poetry  to  exposure  to  the  vast  art  offerings  available  both  on 
campus  and  in  the  greater  Washington  area  during  four  eye-opening  undergraduate  years 
at  College  Park.  "It  was  really  my  cultural  awakening,"  he  says. 

From  there,  an  abiding  impulse  toward  self-growth  led  him  first  into  the  world  of 
academia,  where  he  wound  up  teaching  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  after  earning  a doc- 
torate in  communications  from  Ohio  University,  and  then  away  from  it. 

"Fundamentally,  I would  like  to  be  a wise  person,"  he  says.  "After  a while  it  struck  me  that 
academics  is  not  the  way  to  become  a wise  person.  It's  a way  to  become  informed  and  knowl- 
edgeable certainly,  but  being  informed  arid  knowledgeable  is  not  the  same  as  being  wise." 

In  contrast,  true-to-life  insight  has  been  far  more  forthcoming  since  Rossiter  made  poetry 
his  primary  pursuit.  "It  helps  you  figure  out  things  about  your  life,"  Rossiter  says.  "And 
you  only  have  one  life."  — Michael  Larabee 


"3  Guys  From  Albany"  (I.  to  r.)  are 
Dan  Wilcox,  Tom  Natell,  and 
Charlie  Rossiter 
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Kathy  M.  McCarty,  BSOS,  an  associate 
with  the  law  firm  of  Steptoe  & John- 
son, was  named  a partner  in  the  firm's 
Martinsburg,  W.Va.,  office.  She  is 
active  in  the  Martinsburg-Berkeley 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Martinsburg. 

Boyd  J.  Michael  III,  AGRI,  M.S.  '82,  is 
the  principal  of  Hancock  Middle- 
Senior  High  School  in  Maryland.  He 
served  as  assistant  principal  at  the 
Career  Studies  Center  in  the  school 
and  was  previously  an  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  South  Hagerstown  High 
School. 

Gregory  A.  TenEyck,  JOUR,  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  communica- 
tions in  the  Interstate  General  Compa- 
ny L.P.,  a diversified  real  estate 
organization.  He  was  previously  direc- 
tor of  communications  in  the  company. 

'80 

Frank  S.  Anastasi,  CMPS,  a senior 
project  hydrogeologist  with  Wood- 
ward-Clyde  Federal  Services,  serves  as 
a group  leader  for  contamination 
assessment  and  remedial  engineering 
and  as  the  program  manager  for  the 
firm's  contract  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Environmental  Center. 


Resting  awhile  in  1981. 


Gabriele  Marewski,  AGRI,  is  active  in 
the  Redland  Citizens  Association  in 
Dade  County,  Fla. 

William  B.  Reichel,  BSOS,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Reichel  Realty  & Investments 
Inc.  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Council  of 
; Shopping  Center  Developers  and  the 
Palm  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edward  Worteck  Jr.,  ARHU,  was  pro- 
moted to  professor  of  art  at  Goucher 
1 College  in  Maryland. 

'81 

David  Perel,  ARHU,  is  an  editor  at  the 
National  Enquirer. 


'82 

Tom  Ford,  AGRI,  resigned  from  the 
extension  service  in  Maryland,  to  take 
a similar  post  in  Lenoir  County,  N.C. 

David  Hubbard,  ARHU,  an  artist  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  was  recently  one  of 
five  artists  chosen  for  an  exhibition 
titled  "Sculpture  on  the  Grounds  '94," 
sponsored  by  Rockville's  Art  in  Public 
Places  program. 


Cynthia  A.  Lockley,  BMGT,  a staff 
1 information  developer  with  IBM  Cor- 
poration, was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Vesta  Inc.  in 
Adelphi,  Md.  A member  of  Who's  Who 
Worldwide,  Lockley  is  also  the  co-man- 
ager of  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
| for  the  42nd  Annual  Conference  of  the 
1 Society  for  Technical  Communications. 

Coleen  Troy  Martin,  HUEC,  M.S.  '85, 

1 a nutritionist  for  the  University  of 
i Pennsylvania  student  health  services, 

(coordinates  nutrition  education  work- 
shops and  provides  services  for  ath- 
letes, coaches,  trainers  and  medical 
staff.  A member  of  the  American 
,,  Dietetic  Association,  she  serves  on  the 
! Mayor's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sport  in  Ocean  City,  N.J. 

Karen  McMahon,  JOUR,  was  appoint- 
I ed  senior  network  analyst  for  Farm 
I Family  Insurance  Co.'s  Glenmont 
,i  headquarters  in  New  York.  Prior  to 
joining  Farm  Family,  she  was  a senior 
telecommunications  specialist  for  Key 
Services  Corp.  in  Albany,  N.Y. 


One  Member  at  a Time 


Your  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association  is 
on  its  way  to  building  one  of 
the  best  alumni  associations  in 
the  country,  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.  With  more 
than  18,000  members  and  an 
impressive  array  of  benefits  and 
services,  we’ve  made  great 
progress  over  the  past  six  years. 
But  we’ve  still  got  a long  way 
to  go  to  catch  up  other  univer- 
sities like  North  Carolina — 
which  has  almost  56,000  mem- 
bers— and  Penn  State  with 
more  than  120,000!  That’s  why 
we’ve  launched  our  new  1995 
membership  drive,  “Building 
the  Terrapin  Spirit.” 

Our  goal  is  to  reach  20,000 
members  by  July  1996,  and  we 
believe  we  can  do  it.  We’ll  be 
reaching  out  to  Maryland 
alumni  by  hosting  events  in 
major  cities  across  the  country, 
increasing  communication,  and 
more  importantly,  by  asking 
for  your  help.  Just  think,  it 
each  of  our  members  encour- 
aged just  one  fellow  alumnus  to 
join  the  Alumni  Association 
we’d  almost  double  our  goal! 

So,  pass  this  application  on  to  a 
friend  or  send  a gift!  You’ll  be 
playing  a very  important  part 
in  helping  to  build  the  Ter- 
rapin spirit. 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR/COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

□ Single:  $25  Ed  Joint:  $35 

List  spouse’s  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 


Ed  My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  UMCP  Alumni  Association. 
Please  charge:  Ed  MasterCard  Ed  VISA 

AMOUNT 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 
CARET  EXPIRATION  DATE  _ ~~ 

SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 

LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (OPTIONAL) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

SP< St  si  S SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER 

MAIL  TO:  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association,  Office  of 
Alumni  Programs,  Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301-314-9963. 

For  a brochure  call  (301)  405-4678  or  (800)  336-8621 
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CLASS-NOTES 


The  Robo-Vendor 

He  towers  6 feet,  3 inches,  weighs  195  pounds,  and  can 
open  and  pour  a case  of  beer  in  60  seconds  flat.  Half 
vendor,  half  electric  can  opener,  meet  “Robo-Vendor," 
a.k.a.  Perry  Hahn,  mechanical  engineering  major.  Class  of 
1986. 

Hahn's  metamorphosis  began  when  he  was  laid  off  from 
his  job  as  a postal  equipment  engineer  in  1991.  A vendor 
since  his  college  days  at  Maryland,  he  had  been  tinkering 
with  a contraption  that  would  make  up  for  what  he  calls  “a 
lack  of  natural  dexterity"  necessary  in  the  vending  business. 
The  result  was  a device  that  allows  him  to  speed  past  his 
colleagues  who  chug  along  at  a lethargic  eight  seconds  per 

open-and-pour  with 
their  traditional 
church-key  openers. 

Fully  outfitted, 
Hahn  looks  more  like 
a man  giving  blood 
than  a vendor.  A wire 
tube  runs  from  a bat- 
tery pack  strapped  to 
his  waist  to  his  shoul- 
der and  down  his  left 
arm  to  the  mechanical 
can  opener  worn  as  a 
glove  on  his  hand  a la  Edward  Scissorhands.  The  device 
takes  the  entire  top  off  a beer  can  like  a household  can 
opener  does  a can  of  peas. 

Hahn  says  his  invention  acts  as  both  an  aid  and  a hin- 
derance  to  sales  at  ball  games.  Inquisitive  people  ask  too 
many  questions  about  the  contraption,  slowing  down  his 
route  in  the  stands.  But  at  big  games,  he  says,  the  electric 
opener  is  "equivalent  to  putting  a spinnaker  on  a sailboat," 
as  he  speeds  through  the  crowd,  navigating  sales. 

After  several  tries  at  the  invention  (one  air-pump  model 
sprayed  beer  all  over  the  place),  Hahn  eventually  patented 
this  version  which  two  of  his  brothers  have  improved  upon 
and  use  in  their  work  at  sporting  events,  as  well.  Eventual- 
ly, Hahn  says,  he  hopes  to  manufacture  the  device  and  sell 
it  to  vendors  and,  maybe,  overly  zealous  tailgaters. 

Although  you  won't  find  Robo-Vendor  at  any  alcohol- 
free  Terp  basketball  and  football  games,  rumor  has  it  that  a 
Coca-Cola  vendor  with  a Japanese  rising  sun  headband, 
who  responds  to  the  moniker  "Kamikaze  Vendor,"  bears  a 
striking  resemblance.  — Joe  Sugarman 


Perry  Hahn  in  action. 


Bruce  J.  Valliant, 

BMGT,  MB. A.,  joined 
the  Eastern  Shore 
Land  Conservancy 
hoard  of  directors.  He  is 
also  a board  member  of 
the  Gunston  School  and  the 
Corsica  River  Yacht  Club. 


David  Fritz,  BMGT,  joined  KLNB 
Inc.'s  office/industrial  department.  He 
was  previously  a developer's  represen- 
tative for  M1E  Properties  in  Baltimore. 
He  is  a member  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Industrial  and  Office  Parks. 


Mary  E.  Crow,  ARHU,  joined  State 
Farm  Insurance  Companies  as  an 
agent.  She  previously  worked  for  the 
Anne  Arundel  County  government. 


Baseball  in  1986 


Benita  Keller,  ARHU,  M.F.A.,  teaches 
photography  at  Shepherd  College, 

W.V a.,  and  is  photo  editor  of  the  Anti- 
etam  Review  literary  magazine.  A recip- 
ient of  a Maryland  State  Arts  Council 
Individual  Artist  Grant,  Keller  has 
shown  her  work  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  throughout  Maryland. 

Phillip  Setren,  ARHU,  is  the  director 
of  Temporary  Girl  and  the  Office  Christ- 
mas Party,  a play  written  by  Lisa  Kotin. 
The  play,  presented  by  the  London- 
based  theater  company.  Sandpiper 
Productions,  premiered  at  Theatre 
Project  in  Baltimore  last  winter. 

'84 

Theodore  N.  Thomas,  ARHU,  M.A., 

Ph  D.  '92,  a minister  of  the  Silver 
Spring  Church  of  Christ,  recently 
authored.  Women  Against  Hitler:  Chris- 
tian Resistance  in  the  Third  Reich,  pub- 
lished by  Praeger  Press.  He  also  teach- 
es in  Pepperdine  University's 
Washington,  D.C.,  program  and  fre- 
quently lectures  on  the  German 
Church  struggle. 


David  Allen  Hayes,  ARHU,  is  the 
executive  director  of  Western  Carolina 
Rescue  Mission  in  Asheville,  N.C.  The 
mission  provides  shelter  for  the  home- 
less as  well  as  rehabilitation  and 
recovery  services. 

Bruce  J.  Zalbe,  UGS,  is  the  president 
of  the  newly  formed  Hot  Events  Inc.  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  which  specializes  in 
sports  and  entertainment  marketing. 

'86 

John  Bussard,  PERH,  recently  joined 
the  staff  at  the  Dos  Palos  Elementary 
School  in  California  as  a special  educa- 
tion resource  teacher.  He  was  formerly 
a baseball  and  football  coach  at  Ores- 
timba  High  School. 

Michael  F.  Cerrito,  BSOS,  a principal 
broker  of  Cerrito  Reality,  was  recently 
named  The  Prince  George's  Post's 
Neighbor  of  the  Week.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Suitland  Community 
Revitalization  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Suitland  Manor  Owners' 
Association. 


'85 

Diane  R.  Krieger,  JOUR,  M.A.,  is  edi- 
tor of  the  USC  Chronicle,  a weekly 
administration  newspaper  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  in  Los 
Angeles.  She  was  previously  a free- 
lance philharmonic,  theater  and  dance 
critic  for  the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise. 


Eric  Menzer,  BSOS,  is  the  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Development 
in  York,  Pa.  He  was  previously  execu- 
tive director  of  Community  Transit  in 
the  city. 

Wendy  J.  Royalty,  BSOS,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Social  Work  Alumni  Associ- 
ation. 
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John  A.  Welling  III, 

ENGR,  a fire  protec- 
tion engineer  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  was 
recently  promoted  to 
manager  of  fire  and 
loss  prevention  with 
the  Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company. 

'87 

Kay  Kosak  Abrams,  BSOS,  was 
recently  appointed  clinical  director  at 
the  Bowie  Therapeutic  Nursery  Center 
in  Maryland.  She  is  responsible  for 
designing  interventions  and  treatment 
plans  for  children  in  the  nursery  pro- 
gram. 

Richard  Barczewski,  AGRI,  PhD., 
joined  the  faculty  of  Delaware  State 
University  in  Dover  as  an  associate 
professor  of  agriculture.  He  was  previ- 
ously a livestock  specialist  with  the 
University  of  Delaware. 

Dawn  E.  Diggins,  ARHU,  was 
appointed  as  a career  training  special- 
ist at  the  Manasota  Industry  Council's 
training  center  in  Bradenton,  Fla.  She 
was  previously  an  interviewer  with 
the  Job  Service  of  Florida  in  Venice. 

Joseph  C.  Esparraguera,  BMGT,  was 
promoted  to  senior  accountant  at  Sny- 
der, Kamerow  & Associates,  P.C.,  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  CPAs,  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  CPAs  and  the 
Institute  of  Management  Accountants. 

Raymond  E.  Schellinger,  BSOS,  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Hyattsville,  Md.,  recently  departed  for 
missionary  work  in  Nicaragua.  He 
previously  had  co-pastored  the  Comu- 
nidad  Shalom  de  Cuernavaca  in  Mexi- 
co with  his  wife. 

Brad  W.  Young,  BSOS,  an  assistant 
vice  president  and  trust  officer  at 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  National  Bank 
in  Frederick,  Md.,  was  accredited  as  a 
certified  trust  and  financial  adviser  by 
the  American  Bankers'  Association. 

He  also  serves  on  the  board  of  Freder- 
ick Community  College. 

'88 


Lanta  L.  Evans,  BMGT,  M.B.A.,  a 
finance  manager  for  Hewlett-Packard 
Company,  received  the  1994  Hewlett 
Packard  Leadership  Award.  She  was 
one  of  two  women  in  the  company 
nationwide  who  received  the  award. 

David  Liebow,  LFSC, 
who  completed  his 
surgical  residency  at 
the  Sheehan  Memori- 
al Hospital  in  Buffalo, 

N.Y.,  is  the  staff  podi- 
atrist at  Grace  Cot- 
tage Hospital  in  Townshend,  Vt. 

Brian  Todd  Weller,  BSOS,  was  named 
to  Marquis  Who's  Who  1995-96  edition. 
He  is  an  accounts  executive  in  the 
Mobile  Communication  Division  of 
Bell  South  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

'89 

Gillian  Anderson,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  was 
recently  a guest  conductor  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  Orchestra,  where 
she  conducted  the  original  score  from 
the  1928  Charlie  Chaplin's  classic 
silent  comedy,  "The  Circus."  A music 
specialist  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Anderson  has  written  three  books  on 
silent-film  scores. 

Glenn  S.  Berger,  ENGR,  recently 
passed  the  State  of  Michigan's  profes- 
sional engineering  registration  exami- 
nation in  fire  protection  on  first 
attempt. 

Troy  M.  Collins,  ARHU,  was  promot- 
ed to  director  of  productions  at  SMG, 
a private  management  company  for 
public  assembly  facilities.  Collins  is 
also  working  towards  an  M B A. 
degree  at  Rutgers  University. 

William  A.  Huting,  ENGR,  Ph  D.,  was 
one  of  four  recipients  of  the  1993  "Jim- 
mie" Hamilton  Award  given  by  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers 
for  the  best  original  paper  published 
in  the  Naval  Engineers  journal.  A mem- 
ber of  the  American  Geophysical 
Union  and  a licensed  professional 
engineer  in  Maryland,  Huting  works 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory. 


Linda  Racioppi,  BSOS,  Ph  D.,  a well- 
published  author  on  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  professor  in  the  James 
Madison  College  at  Michigan  State 
University,  received  a Distinguished 
Faculty  Award  for  her  commitment  to 
students  and  their  success. 

Michael  J.  Schreder,  BMGT,  a credit 
associate  with  CoreStates  Hamilton 
Bank  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  recently 
received  his  M B A.  degree  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

Pat  von  Schwerdtner,  CLIS,  M.L.S.,  is 
the  manager  of  Anne  Arundel  County 
Public  Library  system's  South  County 
branch  in  Glen  Bumie,  Md.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Library 
Association,  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  Network  of 
Online  Professionals. 

Kimberly  Smith,  BMGT,  Ph  D.,  an 
associate  professor  of  financial  and 
managerial  accounting  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  was  one  of  five 
recipients  of  the  college's  1994  Alumni 
Fellowship  Award.  She  is  a member  of 
the  American  Accounting  Association. 

Christopher  Wills,  BMGT,  a certified 
public  accountant  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
recently  joined  the  accounting  firm  of 
David  W.  Miller  & Associates,  P.C. 

'90 

Edward  C.  Smith,  ENGR,  M S.,  an 
assistant  professor  of  aerospace  engi- 
neering at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, received  a 1994  U.S.  Army 
Research  Office  Young  Investigator 
Award.  The  award  recognizes  and 
supports  outstanding  young  faculty 
members  across  the  country.  Also  a 
recipient  of  the  1994  American  Heli- 
copter Society  Director's  Award, 

Smith  is  the  advisor  of  the  Penn  State 
student  chapter  of  the  American  Heli- 
copter Society. 

'93 

Nanette  Graham,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  was 
listed  in  Ebony  Magazine's  "30  Young 
Leaders  of  Tomorrow." 


Blair  Busenbark,  AGRI,  M.S.,  is  the 
West  Coast  marketing  representative 
for  PanAmerican  Seed.  He  was  previ- 
ously a nursery  buyer  for  Gurney  Seed 
and  Nursery  in  South  Dakota. 
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"o  you  have 
a vacation  home, 
commercial 
property,  personal 
residence  or 
parcel  of  land  that 
is  not  financially 
beneficial  for  you 
to  maintain? 


Why  not  consider  giving 
the  property'  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mary  land  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  in  support  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park? 


A gift  of  property  offers  you 
the  opportunity  for  valuable 
income  tax  and  estate  tax 
savings  — while  avoiding 
burdensome  management 
and  potential  problems  in 
selling  the  property. 


It  is  also  possible  for  a gift 
of  real  estate  to  provide 
income  to  y ou  and  a loved 
one,  depending  upon 
the  gift  arrangement  you 
choose. 


For  more  information 
please  contact: 


Deborah  A.  W.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3128  Lee  Building 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park.  MD  20742 


301-405-4681  1-800-532-6658 


Thursday,  July  13 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional Marian  Anderson  Vocal  Arts 
Competition  and  Festival.  Contin- 
ued through  July  22  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-6538. 


Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


furi 


Let  them  delve  their  hands  into  clay,  be  an  actor  or  cook  a 
Japanese  meal  this  summer  at  the  university's  Art  & Learning 
Center.  The  center's  summer  Family  Arts  Program  is  offering 
mini  art  camps  in  two-week  sessions  from  June  19  to  August 
25  for  children  ages  8-12.  Five  different  art  camps  are  offered, 
^ ™ including  "A  Journey  ■■ 

to  Ancient  Egypt," 

"Art  Safari"  and 

"Fine  Arts  Fun."  The  ^ 

S-L y m cost  varies  for  each 

1 camp.  Members  of  S 

f ' the  Alumni  Associa- 
4 .A  __  tion,  faculty  and  staff 

®i  are  eligible  for  a dis-  I 

count.  For  more  ■ ufl 

y ^ information  call  301- 

314-ARTS. 


Tuesday,  June  6 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Juliette  Kang,  violinist  and  Gold 
Medalist  of  the  1994  International 
Violin  Competition  of  Indianapolis. 
Admission  charged.  At  8:15  p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-6538. 


Sunday,  July  16 

The  Rossborough  Festival  pre- 
sents the  University  of  Maryland 
Voice  Faculty  Recital  with  Car- 
men Balthrop,  soprano;  Linda 
Mabbs,  soprano;  James  McDon- 
ald, tenor,  and  Myra  Merritt, 
soprano.  At  8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405- 
6538. 


Monday,  June  12 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series 

presents  dramatic  soprano  Kay 
Krekow  and  pianist  Susan  Ricci 
Free.  At  7:15  p.m.  in  Memorial 
Chapel. 

Alumni  are  invited  to  perform 
at  the  Monday  Night  Music  Series 
at  Memorial  Chapel.  For  more 
information  call  Nick  Kovalakides 

at  301-314-9866. 


Monday,  July  17 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Harolyn  Blackwell,  soprano.  At 
8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 


Tuesday,  June  13 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Aureole  (flute,  viola,  harp).  At  8:15 
p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admis- 
sion charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 


Saturday,  July  1 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic  conducted  by  Joseph 
Silverstein.  At  8:15  p.m.  in  the  A 
Joseph  Meyerhoff  Symphony  I 

Hall  in  Baltimore.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  informa-  < I 
tion  call  410-783-8000  or  301-  I 
405-6538. 

Alumni  and  friends  are  minted  I 
to  join  President  Kirwan,  Con-  P V 
ductor  Silverstein  and  members 
of  the  National  Orchestral  Insti-  t 

tute  Philharmonic  for  a private  -T B 

reception  following  the  concert  at  V 

Joseph  Meyerhoff  Symphony  Hall.  For 
more  information  call  Andrew  Bensinger 
at  301-405-4672. 


Tuesday,  June  20 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  Leontovych  String  Quartet.  At 
8:15  p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
ma tion  call  301-405-6538. 


Saturday,  June  17 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic  conducted  by  Eiji 
Oue.  At  8:15  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-6538. 


Saturday,  June  24 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic  conducted  by  Marin 
Alsop.  At  8:15  p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-6538. 


Monday,  June  26 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series  pre- 
sents organist  Ted  Guerrant  and 
flutist  Lewis  Sligh.  Music  by  Bach 
through  the  20th  century.  At  7:15 
p.m.  in  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301-314-9866. 


Saturday,  July  8 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Jay  Ungar  and  Molly  Mason.  At  8:15 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 


The  Rossborough  Festival 
brings  Aureole  to  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall,  June  13. 


Tuesday,  June  27 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Roberto  Diaz,  violist.  At  8:15  p.m.  in 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 


Monday,  July  10 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series 
presents  pianist  Carol  Wolfe-Ralph 
and  soprano  Suzanne  Draayer  per- 
forming 20th  century  Spanish  music. 
Free.  For  more  information  call  301- 
314-9866. 


Tuesday,  July  18 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Christoph  Pregardien,  tenor,  and 
Michael  Gees,  pianist.  At  8:30  p.m. 
in  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-6538. 


The  Rossborou 
sents  Roberto 
in  Ulrich  Reciti 
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Wednesday,  July  19 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
Elly  Ameling,  soprano,  and  Rudolf 
Jansen,  pianist.  At  8:30  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 

Thursday,  July  20 

The  Rossborough  Festival  pre- 
sents Young  Concert  Artists  Inc. 
singers  Kyoko  Saito,  soprano,  and 

Christopheren  Nomura,  baritone. 

At  8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301-405-6538. 

Friday,  July  21 

The  Rossborough  Festival  presents 
the  Harlem  Spiritual  Ensemble 
with  director  Francois  Clemmons. 

At  8:30  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
Admissiop  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301-405-6538. 

Saturday,  July  22 

The  University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional Marian  Anderson  Vocal  Arts 
Competition  Final  Round.  Three 
finalists  perform  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
James  Paul.  Admission  charged.  At 
8:30  p.m.  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts  Concert 
Hall,  Washington,  D.C.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
202-467-4600  or  301-405-6538. 
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Go  Computer  Surfing 

Learn  to  ride  the 
information 
highway  this 
summer.  The 
Computer  Sci- 
ence Center  is 
offering  classes 
about  the  Internet  as 
well  other  computer  classes 

on  using  programs  such  as  Unix,  Windows,  or  PageMaker  for 
new  and  advanced  users.  Open  to  alumni  and  Golden  ID  stu- 
dents, the  classes  cost  $5  per  session  and  are  offered  generally 
from  6 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  For  more  information  call  301-405-3047. 


Monday,  July  24 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series  pre- 
sents Knights  of  Harmony  (all  male) 
Barbershop  Chorus  and  Quartets.  At 

7:15  p.m.  in  Memorial  Chapel.  Free. 
For  more  information  call  301-314- 
9866. 

Wednesday,  August  30 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Crosscur- 
rents '95:  Working  Dolls,  an  exhibit 
studying  artists  who  make  dolls  or 
incorporate  dolls  in  their  work  in 
order  to  explore  issues  of  personal 
and  social  identity.  Guest  curated  by 
Susan  Tanguy.  At  the  Art/Sociology 
Building.  The  exhibit  runs  through 
October  8.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301-405-2763. 

Monday,  September  1 1 

The  Monday  Night  Music  Series 
presents  "What  you  don't  know 
about  women!  Insights  by  way  of 
Broadway."  Broadway  show 
music  by  mezzo  sopranos  Elaine 
Hughes  and  Debbie  Rivera.  At 
7:15  in  Memorial  Chapel.  Free. 
For  more  information  call  301- 
314-9866. 

H 
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?nts  '95: 

Working  Dolls" 
exhibition  at  the 
Art  Gallery  opens 
August  30.  Richard 
Cleaver's  Queen's 
Closet  is  at  left. 


Tuesday,  September  12 

Guameri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  5 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Thursday,  September  21 

Guameri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  7 p.m.  in  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-1150. 

Alumni  Events 


Friday,  June  2 

Architecture  Annual  Outing  to  Cape 
May.  Rooms  are  reserved  at  The 
Chalfonte  and  optional  activities  are 
planned  throughout  the  weekend.  For 
more  information  call  301-405-7766. 


Saturday,  June  3 

Annual  Leadership  Conference  for 

chapter  and  club  leaders.  At  8:30  a.m. 
in  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Building.  For  more  information  call 
301-405-7766. 

Monday,  June  5 
Los  Angeles  Area  Alumni  Recep- 
tion with  President  William  Kirwan 
and  Buzz  Yudell  of  Moore  Ruble 
Yudell,  architects  for  the  Maryland 
Center  for  Performing  Arts.  At  6 p.m. 
in  the  Olympic  Banquet  Center, 

11301  Olympic  Blvd.  at  Sawtelle, 
West  Los  Angeles.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
800-336-8627. 

Tuesday,  June  6 

San  Diego  Area  Alumni  presents  its 
All-You-Can-Eat  Crab  Feast.  At  John- 
ny M's  Restaurant,  801  4th  Avenue, 
in  downtown  San  Diego.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
800-336-8627. 

Wednesday,  June  7 

San  Francisco  Area  Alumni  Recep- 
tion with  President  William  Kirwan 
and  Buzz  Yudell  (see  Mon.,  June  5). 
At  6:30  p.m.  in  Scott's  Restaurant, 
1333  N.  California  Blvd.,  Walnut 
Creek.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  800-336-8627. 

Tuesday,  June  13 

Chicago  Area  Alumni  Reception.  At 
6 p.m.  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  140  East 
Walton  Place.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  800-336-8627. 


Pursue  Happiness  with  a 
Summer  Activity  Card 

Faculty,  staff  and  members  of 
the  Alumni  Association  and  their 
immediate  family  members  may  pur- 
chase Summer  Activity  Cards  to 
obtain  complimentary  tickets  to  selected 
Rossborough  Festival  events.  The  cards, 
which  also  may  be  used  for  a variety  of  campus  recreational 
activities  such  as  swimming,  aerobics  and  golf,  cost  $12  each 
and  are  valid  for  one  summer  session.  For  more  information 
call  301-405-6538. 
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Reflecting  Beauty 


If  you  yearn  for  a bit  of 
Monet's  Giverny  closer  to 
home,  you  are  not  alone. 

Each  year,  some  50,000  devo- 
tees visit  Lilypons,  a mecca 
for  water  gardeners,  where 
more  than  100  cultivated 
varieties  of  water  lilies  are 
grown  and  sold. 

Maryland  alumnus 
Charles  B.  Thomas,  '57,  his 
brother  George  III  (who  also 
attended  Maryland)  and  his 
nephew,  George  IV,  '82, 
carry  on  the  family  business 
begun  in  1917  by  G.  Leicester 
Thomas  Sr.,  a Frederick 
County  (Md.)  landowner  and 
entrepreneur.  He  began  by 
selling  goldfish,  and  the  busi- 
ness quickly  grew  to  encom- 
pass 300  pond-covered  acres, 
filled  with  lovely  aquatic 
plants  as  well  as  exotic  koi. 

To  identify  his  growing 
mail  order  business,  the 
senior  Thomas,  an  opera  buff, 
thought  Lily  Pons  (after  the 
popular  opera  diva  and  Hol- 
lywood star  of  the  day)  a 
punning  choice.  The  U.S. 
Postal  Service  wanted  a single 
word,  so,  Lilypons  it  became. 

The  diva  herself  visited 
the  gardens  in  1936.  And 
every  June  since,  Lilypons 
commemorates  her  visit  with 
a weekend  of  fine  music, 
art  and  water  gardening 
lectures.  — DB 
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Rossborough  Festival 


Session  I 
June  5 - July  14 

Tuesday,  June  6 
t Juliette  Kang,  violinist,  8:15 
p.m.  Ulrich  (formerly  Tawes) 
Recital  Hall,  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park.  $15  stan- 
dard • $12  senior  citizens  • $10 
students  • $8  Groups  of  10  or 
more. 

Tuesday,  June  13 
t Aureole  (harp,  viola  and  flute), 
8:15  p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 

$15  standard  • $12  senior  citi- 
zens • $10  students  • $8  Groups 
of  10  or  more. 


Saturday,  June  17 
t The  National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic,  Eiji  Oue, 
conductor,  8:15  p.m.  Tawes  The- 
atre. $5  General  Admission.** 

Tuesday,  June  20 
t The  Leontovych  String  Quar- 
tet, 8:15  p.m.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall. 
$15  standard  • $12  senior  citi- 
zens • $10  students  • $8  Groups 
of  10  or  more. 

Saturday,  June  24 
t The  National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic,  Marin 
Alsop,  8:15  p.m.  Tawes  Theatre, 
$5  General  Admission.  ** 

Tuesday,  June  27 
t Roberto  Diaz,  violist,  8:15  p.m. 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  $15  standard 
• $12  senior  citizens  • $10  stu- 
dents • $8  Groups  of  10  or  more. 

Saturday,  July  1 

t The  National  Orchestral  Insti- 
tute Philharmonic,  Joseph  Sil- 

verstein,  8:15  p.m.  Joseph  Mey- 


One  complimentary  ticket  for  each  1995  Rossborough 
Festival  event  is  available  to: 

• students  who  register  for  Summer  Sessions 

• Summer  Activity  Cardholders 
There  is  a $1  handling  fee  per  ticket. 

Summer  Activity  Cards 

• are  available  to  students,  staff,  faculty  and  current  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park;  and  to 
students,  staff  and  faculty  of  University  College.  Cards  may  also  be 
purchased  by  qualified  people  for  their  immediate  family  members. 

• go  on  sale  on  Monday,  May  15  at  the  Campus  Recreation  Services 
Window,  Reckord  Armory.  Each  card  costs  $12  and  is  valid  for  one 
session  only. 

• also  entitle  the  holder  to  take  part  in  various  campus  recreational 
activities  such  as  tennis,  weight-lifting,  swimming,  basketball,  hand- 
ball, racquetball,  squash  and  participation  in  intramural  sports.  For 
minimal  fees,  card-holders  may  also  take  part  in  aerobics,  water  aer- 
obics and  golf. 

Box  Office  Procedures 

• The  Rossborough  Festival  Box  Office  in  Tawes  Theatre  will  be  open 
weekday  afternoons  beginning  Tuesday,  May  30,  and  on  the  evenings 
of  performances. 

• Tickets  for  Summer  Activity  Card  holders  and  registered  Summer 
Students  are  available  one  week  before  performances  for  events  tak- 
ing place  during  Session  I,  and  after  July  10  for  Session  II  events, 
subject  to  availability.  Complimentary  tickets  cannot  be  reserved  by 
phone.  A $1  handling  fee  per  ticket  will  be  charged. 

For  information,  or  to  request  a season  brochure  with  full  details  of 
the  Rossborough  Festival,  call  (301)  405-6538. 


erhoff  Symphony  Hall,  Balti- 
more. Reserved  seating  $5. 
Tickets  also  available  at  (410) 
783-8000. 

Saturday,  July  8 
t Jay  Ungar  and  Molly  Mason, 

8:15  p.m.  Tawes  Theatre,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  $17.50  Standard  • $15 
Senior  Citizens  • $12  Students 

* $8  Groups  of  10  or  more.  ** 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY- 
LAND INTERNATIONAL 
MARIAN  ANDERSON 
VOCAL  ARTS  COMPETI- 
TION AND  FESTIVAL 

July  13-22 

Competition  Preliminary 
Round.  Tawes  Theatre.  General 
Admission  per  session  $5 
Thursday,  July  13  at  2:00  p.m. 
and  7:30  p.m;  Friday,  July  14  at 
1:00  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m; 

* Saturday,  July  15  at  1:00  p.m.  ** 

* The  Preliminary  Round  Session 
on  Saturday  July  15  is  open  to  Ses- 
sion I and  Session  II  Summer 
Activity  Card  holders  and  regis- 
tered summer  students. 

Session  II 

July  17  - August  25 

Sunday,  July  16-Wed.,  July  19 
Competition  Semi-final  Round. 
3:00  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College 
Park.  General  Admission  per 
session  $10.  ** 

Festival  Evening  Recital  Series. 

Tawes  Theatre,  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  ** 
$17.50  Standard  • $15  Senior  Cit- 
izens • $12  Students  • $8 
Groups  of  10  or  more. 

Sunday,  July  16  at  8:30  p.m 
f University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Department  of  Music  Voice 
Faculty.  Carmen  Balthrop, 
soprano,  Linda  Mabbs,  soprano, 
James  McDonald,  tenor  and 
Myra  Merritt,  soprano. 

Monday,  July  17 

t Harolyn  Blackwell,  soprano, 
8:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  18 
t Christoph  Pregardien,  lyric 
tenor  and  pianist  Michael  Gees, 
8:30  p.m. 


he  1995  Rossbor- 
ough Festival  is 
sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  Summer 
Institute  for  the 
Creative  and  Per- 
forming Arts. 
Information  on  tick- 
ets, events  and  Summer  Activity 
Cards  is  available  through  the  Ross- 
borough Festival  Box  Office,  Tawes 
Theatre,  (301)  405-6538. 


Wednesday,  July  19 
+ Elly  Ameling,  soprano,  and 
pianist  Rudolf  Jansen,  8:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  July  20 
t Kyoko  Saito,  soprano  and 
Christopheren  Nomura,  bari- 
tone, 8:30  p.m. 

Friday,  July  21 
+ The  Harlem 
Spiritual  Ensem- 
ble, Francois 
Clemmons,  Direc- 
tor, 8:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  22 

Competition  Final 
Round 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  Concert  Hall 
Three  Finalists  perform  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Leonard  Slatkin,  Music  Director 
Designate,  conducted  by  James 
Paul,  8:30  p.m..  Performances 
are  followed  by  awards  ceremo- 
ny. Reserved  seating  tickets 
$20-$35  also  available  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  Box  Office  or  by 
phone,  (202)  467-4600  after  May 
1 . No  discounts  or  complimentary 
tickets  available. 


t 10%  discount  offered  to  patrons 
purchasing  tickets  to  3 or  more 
events  (except  for  group  sales). 

**  Tawes  Theatre  is  a wheelchair 
accessible  location,  and  offers  a free 
infra-red  hearing  system  for  people 
with  hearing  impairments.  Free 
parking  in  Lot  1. 

All  events  subject  to  change. 


for  only  $25  ($38  for  nonmembers) 


Plate  numbers  are  being  issued  in  order  as  applications 
are  received,  so  don't  wait!  Call  the  Alumni  Association 
at  (301)  405-4678  or  (800)  336-8627  and  ask  for  your 
application  today! 

License  plates  are  available  only  for  vehicles  registered  in  Maryland  af  this  time. 
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Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  correction  requested 
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